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Qa What do “crocodiles” do in our coal mines’ 
The miners keep them as pets 
They help remove the coal 
They worn miners of bad air 


A Crocodiles” help remove coal. The modern automatic coal- 

loading machine, which miners sometimes call a “crocodile,” 

lly looks like one. Broad “teeth,” revolving toward the 

r of the machine mouth,” pick up the loose coal at 

ec of six tons per minute. Machines like this make 

re job much easier and far more productive than 
past 


Q Here is a scrambled list of bituminous coal’s best customers. 
Put them in proper order, with the biggest user first 


RAILROADS COKE. GAS & CHEMICALS 


RETAIL DEALERS ELEC TREK POWER UTILITIES 


A proper order, the list would read as follows: Coke. Gas 
& Chemicals (92,000,000 tons): Retail Dealers (90.000.000 
tom). Electric Power Utilities (81,000,000 tons): Railroads 
(72,000,000 tons) 
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Q Bituminous coal leads all other fuels in the generation of elec- 


tricity. And nearly every year, Electric Power Companies get 
more electricity from one ton of coal than they did the year 
before. The upper bar shows how much electric power one ton 
of coal produced in 1914. On the lower bar, block in how much 
power you think that same ton produces today. 


On the average, Electric Power Companies now generate over 
three times more power from each ton of coal than they did in 
1914. Recently, engineers have built even better generating plants 
which will produce over five times more power than the 1914 
average. 

Coal in the ground hasn't changed during this time. But since 
1914, new preparation machinery has greatly improved the 
quality of coal. And during that same time, better coal-burning 
equipment has continually boosted coal’s power output. 


6, TONS 1TON % TON 


Q If you were a miner, using today’s modern equipment, how 
much coal do you think you could get out in the average work- 
ing day? Check the proper pile. 


A Check the biggest pile: The American miner averagea’6¥2 tons 


of coal per working day in 1949. By way of comparison, an 
American miner produces as much coal as six British miners. 
The chief reason for American leadership is modern machinery. 
Today in our underground bituminous mines, about 91° of the 
coal is mechanically cut, and about 60% is mechanically loaded, 
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Our Corner 


In Fallon, Nevada, (pop. 2,500) 

more than 500 persons attended the 

Book Bazaar. “Our fair was not only 

successful, but outstanding,” writes 

librarian Mrs. H. W. Sawyer. “Five publishers and two book 

shops sent us books for sale.” Five Nevada authors made 
a personal appearance. 

“We were snowed in during the Bazaar and for a week 
later,” reports Sister Mary Virginia, St. Joseph High, Fre 
mont, Ohio. But sales totaled $66.99 

P. S. 102 in New York's Bronx reports attendance of 1,897. 
books sold 1,441, receipts, $1,654.74 

In Seattle the Lake Burien School booksale chairmen, Mr 
and Mrs. Alton M. Lonheim, tell us 2,500 came and pur 
chased 952 books, receipts, $1,514.50. 

At the Neighborhood School, Riverdale, N. Y., pupils 
inspected some 500 books on tables in the gymnasium. On 
slips of paper they wrote down their favorite titles. When 
Mrs. Louise Bates gave out these lists parents usually 
exclaimed, “What! All these? 

Impossible!” But the fond par- 

ents usually bought one or 
more books chosen by their 
children. 

At Hunter 
School in mid-Manhattan par- 


Elementary 


ents wrote paragraph reviews 
of books. These appeared in 
a mimeo guide distributed to 
all Book Bazaar visitors 

Our enthusiasm grows as we Beok-buying at the Bazaar 
read reports trom all around 
Anderson, S, C., Frankfort and Warsaw, N. Y.. 
and Omaha, Nebr. Do you Book Bazaar holders realize 


the nation 


what you have done? You have opened new doors to book 
owning and loving. As one teacher writes: 

“Eighth grade children manned the eight tables . . . and 
told about books on display. Both children and teachers 
stated thev had learned of books they could use in their 
reading and class work.” 

And take «a bow, Hardy Finch of Greenwich High School, 
‘Without it 1 should never 


have had the courage to put on a Book Bazaar,” one teaches 


for vour book bazaar Manual 


told us 

Here's to more and better Book Bazaars in 1951! For help 
you can depend on Scholastic Teacher, the American Book 
Publishers’ Council, the American Booksellers Association 
the American Library Association and the Children’s Book 
Council. 


Splendid products of our writers, artists and publishers 


deserve the widest audience you can give them. Books are 
vitamins for the mind. 
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Short Courses Abroad 


Announce Details for 


astec MAGAZINES 


gram of tours in 1951 to enable 
well as “ee Eu 
short 


five 


te know as 
wh tour will provide 
ntroductions to four of 
At major 


en nite. tour 


university centers 


members will meet 
They will visit 


talks 


trips they will be acquainted with 


orities and teachers 


mus places By means of ind 


rent trends in social progress, re 
vernment education 
Marshall Plan, and Atlantic Pact 

Fducators (and wives or husbands 
Scholastic 1 


mark, Sweck Now 


natruction 


4 three mrs 


Director, Scholest Teurs 
7 test 12th %. New York 3. N.Y 
Deer tr 
Please send folder giving full deteils of 
three 1951 Schelestic Tours te Evrepe 


Neme 


anmounces a 


1951 Scholastic-Sponsored Tours 


Kt ngland Netherlands 
Switzerland 
Italy 


Education 


Germany, 
France 

Austria, Switzerland, France 
authorities abroad guide 
Every 


eagerly welcomes American teachers 


the program planning nation 


Facts about Scholastic Tours 


1. All 
tion 


arrangements for transporta 


swccommodations, and meals will 


1 
be made by a leading travel agency 
' , 
Ss 4 Specialist in group travel 
A Scholasti 
ipany each party 
Ocean 


staff member will ac 
Passage will be tourist on 
ajor liners, or on scheduled airlines 
4 Most travel by 
bus 


chartered luxury 


». Free time will be reserved for in- 
vidual ¢ xploratic n 

6. Average size of group 25 

1 Countr 


In eac programs call for 


|. Greeting and “how to find” orien- 
ithon for shops etc 
2. Tour members will learn through 


talks by 


a) government and the political situa- 


authorities and visits about 


thon b) education trends; (c) social 


progress, (d) history and geography; 


(e) arts and literature; (f) agriculture, 
industry, reconstruction. 
3. Opportunity to talk with teachers 
4. Time for theatre, recreation 
Groups will leave New York begin- 
ning late in May and into early July 
Each Scholastic Tour will extend for 
about 50 Our preliminary an- 
nouncement in the Nov. 1 Scholastic 
Teacher brought many inquiries. Tour 
members will be accepted in order of 


day , 


receipt of applications 


Tour A: Britain, Denmark, Sweden, Nor- 
way—$995 


Tentative sailings and itinerary 


June 30 Leave New York 
July 6 Arrive Southampton 
7 Welcome and introduction to 
London and British Festival 
Windsor Castle 
British today and 
yesterday (visit to Whitehall) 
Health and welfare 
To Oxtord-luncheon talk. Strat- 
ford 
Through 


visit 


government 
SeTVICES 


Festival play ) 
Cotswolds to 
visit secondary 
Postwar Revival 
tival 
To Holland 
To The 
Day in 
Through 


London 


school ) 


at British Fes 


meet chartered bus 

Hague 

Amsterdam 
Germany Bremen, 
Hamburg 

Ilo Sonderborg; Denmark intro- 

duction 

Dan- 


literature 


Ferry to Faaborg-Odense 
ish rural life and 
Hans C. Andersen house 
Ferry to Korsér, Roskilde Cathe- 
dral Welcome 
Danish arts 
Danish history 


Cope nhagen 
crafts (workshops ) 
North Zealand— 
t lsinore Frederiksborg 
Social welfare visits) 
Government and education 

Night boat to Aarhus. Scandina- 


history “Old 


programms 


Vian Town” 
restoration ) 

Gothenburg, welcome to Sweden 

Bus to Stockholm 

Introduction to Stockholm. Swed- 
ish governinent 

Swedish 
Park 


Sweden's cooperative move 


history (visit Skansen 
rent 
Modern housing, furniture 
Education Univ. of 
and industry steel 
Falun 
Rural life 
to Oslo 
Introduction 
Oslo 
Norwegian 


{ pps sla 
mills of 


Dalecarlia) en route 


and welcome to 


history and life 
( By gdo outdoor folk museum 
Norwegian 
story ) 
By rail 
Flaam, Stalheim; geography 
The fiord country ( Hardanger to 
Bergen); night boat to New- 


schools resistance 


over the mountains to 


castle 
in London 


New York 


Arrive 
Arrive 





Where dollars 
go a long, long way 
And you can 


in Festival Year Hj plan a longer stay! 
1951 


The stage is set in Britain, for the most 
eventful and memorable vacation you have ever had! 


Whenever you come in 1951, wherever you move in 
Britain, you'll sense that this is a special year. In every 
corner of the land, Britain will celebrate with festivals 
and fetes, fairs and exhibitions. Traditional pageantry, 
famous sporting events will take on even greater color 
and excitement. 


Discover, too, how plentiful and varied is the food 
in restaurants, hotels, and inns. Browse through shops 
well-stocked with treasures old and new. Whether you 
decide to roam as you please, or take a planned tour by 
cycle, coach, or rail, you’ll find your costs surprisingly low! © 
Everywhere you go you'll find your dollar, aided by 
favorable exchange and our “fair value’’ policy, gives you 
a real holiday from high prices. 


Be sure that this year—Festival of Britain Year— 7 
is your year for a country-wide vacation in Britain! 


EXPLORE THE PAST in ancient places— 
castles, cathedrals, universities, famed 
in literature and legend, and linked with 
history's great names. Wherever you go 
in Britain, you'll walk in places rich in 
historical associations. 


, pa! 


Why not discuss with your local 
travel agent the possibility of 
reducing your vacation expenses 
by organizing your own group 
tour? 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT NOW, TO AVOID 
DISAPPOINTMENT. Ask him for special folder 
“Traveling Economically in Britain’’ and 
other illustrated literature, giving full details 
A “Beefeater” greet : ‘4 of Festival Year. Or write British Travel 
at the Tower of London : ; Centre, Box 171, 336 Madison Ave., N.Y.17 
typical of the pagean- . » 
try and color you'll find 
everywhere in Hritain 


BRITAIN 
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MORE HISTORY, 
YES, BUT HOW? 


Advisers Split on Issue 
of Chronology vs. Topics 


vittee ad 
rks Board 
mumnendat 
ighth rack 
should shift trom 
nology rec beach post 4 
r¢ ents 


High school histor 


should be 


netrin 
nereased from 
tw years to three vears equally 
hiv ided 
world history 


World 


indiscriminately 


between American and 
should not 
global 


uld center on European il 


history 


ation ts world pansion n 
fictee New World 


Committee twelfth 


two tor top al 


m the 
split over 
ude history 
a hing 
Protessors Schlesinger 


tour for chronology 
and Car 
nan urged the teaching of con 


ersial issues as crucial in 


outh for intelligent 


preparing ¥ 


arth mation in our democracy 


I i 


Drama in Washington 


Dy anna warked the 

W hiite 

Children 

at Alter ke ng 
erees ted 
Federal aid 


stional ser a nm tas-sup 


losing 
a othe House 
ilereme n and 


arguments 
equalize 
rted public schools, auviliary 
for separate legislation 
ralterabl opposition to 
t public s 


wols directly 
sious edines 
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4 wuregat n n 


he abolished 


Two Dismissal Cases 


Pye ADeL Pita 
so) 


t creases Jat 


Acseriated Press Wirephe 


Just in cose! Portland, Ore. children 
huddle im besement in bomb drill 


1950's BIG TEN 


Major 
4 1950 sele« 
onal Press 

1. Us 


miversal 


Education Events 
ted by the Educa 
Assn 


educators 


len 


' 


support of 
nilitary service 

2 Supreme Court decisions 
against segregation m univers 
thes 

}. Rising enrollment in Cath 
oli ue hools 

4. Creation of National Con 
ference for Mobilization of Edu 
cation tor the emergency 

5. Kellogg 
$3,000,000) tor 
trator in-seTy we 

6. National 


thaw 
thon 


Foundation otes 
school adminis 
training 

Science Founda 

reated by Congress 

Social Security extended to 
non-public 
S Laun 
wd Foundation 
9. Federal aid te 
ty -swollen howl 
10. White Howse 
tor Childre und Ye 


hool ¢ mplovee . 


ting $250,000,000 


war acti 
listricts 
Conterence 
math 


SCHOOLS MARCH 
BACKWARD 
Maret 


; 


HOW CRISIS WILL HIT SCHOOLS 


Gradvation of Boys at 18 Proposed in N. Y. State 


How will the proclai ned na 
iffect the na 


In many 


tional emergency 


} 


tion s schools? 


ways 


“Mate of Readiness 
President Truman pushed the 
throttle forward one notch—the 
next to last notch. It is still short 
of full mobilization. Education's 
first duty 


rhe mal as possible 


is to Operate as near 


Kee p ¢ alin 


Military Service 

We already have compulsory 
service for all able- 
19 to 26. Much 
argued Universal Military Train 
“dead duck.” Instead 
likely have Universal 
Military Service 
at 18 who can walk and isn't a 
Plan calls 


seTy ice No one 


military 


bodice d urale 5 


ing i a4 
we will 
tor every youth 
moron. The Conant 
tor two years 
N.E.A 
with new eligibility 
not fit 
for combat for “limited service 


excused preters ss lex 


tive service 


standards to enroll those 


defer high school students doing 
satisfactory work until their 20th 
year 

Hershe ‘ and 


would 


Cen educator 


advisers send brightest 


bovs to colle ge; put all others in 
training 

Congress will decide early in 
1951 
enrollments 7 pert cent, next year 


shrink 


Draft has dropped colle ue 


enrollment may as much 


as YO per cent 
Acceleration 


York State's 


proposes 


New 
Regents 


Board ot 
that high 
schools speed up graduate bovs 
at 17. This would permit one 
year in college before military 
Other states may follow 
this lead 


will return to the campuses 


service 


Accelerated programs 


Teacher Deferments 
Small With World 
War I still not call 
ible, local boards find it hard to 
fill juotas 


chance 


veterans 


Teacher Hailed TV’s Newest Comedy Find 


t ‘ “ew ar ’ 1\ 


bra and all 
kin “ 


tw points 


mama wanted to 


was who got the other 
( vedian Levenson now has 
s own regular show on CBS 
r\ 
Another schoolman 


on ABC-TV. He 


high school principal and key 


appears 


is Stuart Irwin 


character of “The Irwins 


Teacher Supply 
Prospects very dark. Number 

# emergency certificate teachers 
dropped to 80.000. now trend is 
W age 
nay slow departure of teachers 
hers (like all 
expect 


up again price controls 


to war work. Teac 
workers 


heavier 


longer 
loads take 
after taxes. Bo 


salaries to secure 


must 
hours less 


} 


ome pay rds 


must raise 


teachers 


Curriculum Changes 
More health and 


physical education. Gymnasium 


time tor 


will ham 
More speed 
up training for war industries 


and teacher shortage 
per this demand 
Congress must vote monev tor 
war training. More emphasis on 
and world 


mathematics, science 


problems especially comm 


nism 


School Building 

In 1950 U. S. spent $1,000,- 
000,000 on much-needed school 
buildings. Schools plan in 1951 
to spend $1,500,000,000. At first 
N.P.A. order regulation M-4 ap- 
peared to block construction of 
gymnasiums and athletic fields 
But 
tional purposes (not ¢ thibition ) 
is O.K. School building has high 
priority 


construction for instruc- 


Civil 

All Los Angeles teachers now 
take Red Cross first aid training 
Other school systems will follow 
Bomb raid drills will be 
standard practice. As 
fense plans expand, schools will 
Mav be 
asked to train civilians for emer 


Defense 


suit 


civil de 


become key centers 


gencies 


PR BRIGHTIES 


Mass Issues is An 
school report in nock 
Reader's Digest style. Teachers 
administrators 


Newton 
nual 


parents pu ils 
contribute articles 
Jackson Miss 
an earful of 
the public 


the warin-up 


citizens hear 


school news over 
sddress systems in 
periods betore 
sports contests 


Mich 
re porters to 


Dearborn recruits 

feed 
stories to local press and monthly 
bulletins. Each 
ives a copy of How t& 


gle Your Nose for News. 


school news 


school reporter 


Wig 


rece 





hor Lumoh. 
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She's such a little girl, Why would anyone want to intreduce 
one so young to the big and important subject of nutrition education? 

Why? First, because authorities agree that children must eat properly to be alert, healthy 
and happy. Second, because a child's diet depends upon personal and family food habits—habits 
which begin to take shape even in pre-school years. To improve diet, education must start as early as 
possible —and continue through the adult years. 

A survey of more than 61,000 children from kindergarten through 12th grade showed that two out 
of three need to improve their diet! On the encouraging side, educators have found that they can 
improve eating habits by classroom study. 


NUTRITION EDUCATION—WHOSE JOB IS IT? 


Nutrition education may begin in the class- cooperative responsibility. Teachers, home 
room, in adult group meetings, in the home economists, school administrators, nutrition- 

almost at any point within the community. ists, doctors, nurses, parents, business. and 
But no matter where it starts, it obviously industry —all are finally drawn into a com- 


must become a community-wide project... a prehensive program for foods education. 





SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE LEAFLET —If you want help in 
starting or expanding a nutrition education program in your community or ¢ lans- 
room, send today for SOURCE MATERIALS. This leaflet describes more than 
20 teaching aids for intermediate and upper grade pupils, group leaders and others 
interested in improving public health through education and understanding of 


. . 
food values. They are offered free as a public service. institute 


Write Dept s- A, Wheat Flour Institute, 309 Wext Jac haan Bhd = hicageo 6, Hi. 





By HAROLD M. LONG, Glens Folls (NY 


Editor Gould chats with NCSS president Erling M. Hunt 


How to 
Differ 


NCSS Adopts Policy on 


Controversy in the Classroom 


THE 


ost controversial 


training of young citizens the 
confronting 
itself To the 
1000) members of the Na 
Social Studies 
in their thirtieth annual cor 

the Hotel Nicollet. Minne 

if was nota 
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insti 


rs ts controversy 
than 


Couneil for the 
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(mitg peo] 
ntly in controve 
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rsial situations the 


S must give em an abundance 
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Academic | 


{ the Committee's 
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the Board of 
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general sc 
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it a Thanksgiving party and buffet din 


Editor-in-Chief Kenneth M 
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Could as 
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rect’) experience subject 


Hunt 
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matter 
content President 
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marmmpuet ul Minnesota hosts 
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issue 
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history of 
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1 curriculum 
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After tracing the 


were 


needs of 


High School 


per itives of “Food and People " for the 
world 

Members of the National Council 
could not he Ip but be impre ssed by the 


mountain of achievement by the v rious 
eT 
Lewis Pau 


t Soc 


officers and committees 


editin 


urged members to s« 


lodd reported nm the 


v 
Education and 
in items for “Notes 
is longer articles for 


rill F. Hartshorn 


reported i budget of $7 


und News” as well 


Mer 
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publication 
executive 
5.000 for the 
Council, a budget which has 
from $20,000 in 
McClure Fraser 


Committee 


grown 
seven vears. Dorothy 
reporting for the Pub 
lications named the titles 
tor the next three vearbooks to appear 
Contemporary Affairs in the ( lassroom 

1950 vearbook, to be published short 
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\ was discussed by its 
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the Slow Learner. It 
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On Saturday 
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ELIMINATE MOUNTING AND 
PICTURE HOLDERS WITH 


Ceeacler 


All copy is held absolutely flat on the 
VACUMATIC PLATEN of this ultra-modern 
Beseler VU-LYTE during projection, through 
suction created by a special fan. 

There is no need to spend time pasting 
and mounting copy—or inserting copy into holders. 
You simply introduce your copy onto the platen, 
and there it “stays put” without curl or flutter. 

As you handle the superb new VU-LYTE, 
you'll appreciate the exceptional advantages of 
this VACUMATIC PLATEN. It’s one of the 


exclusive Beseler developments that make the 








VU-LYTE the most modern and most versatile 
of visual teaching tools. 
Fan action of the Beseler 
VACUMATIC PLATEN* not Yes, Beseler explored every line in bringing 
only holds copy flat during 
projection, but keeps inte- 
rior of the projector unvus- 
vally cool 


you a projector that gives top-notch results with 





maximum ease and economy of operation. 
FEED-O-MATIC*® 


CONVEYOR— For instance: 





lL YOU CAN use the VU-LYTE in a partially- 


De 











POINTEX* 


lighted room. Totol darkness is unneces- 
sory in order to obtcin clear, sharp images 
and brilliant colors—becouse VU-LYTE pro- 
vides extra illumination. 
2. YOU CAN feed mixed or continuous copy 

through smoothly, without light flashes, 
by means of the Beseler FEED-O-MATIC® 
metal belt CONVEYOR. A full 8'.x11 page 
letter or @ postage stomp can be projected 


3. YOU CAN project a lighted arrow onto 
any part of the illustration by means of 
the new Beseler built-in POINTEX® POINTER 
—thereby pointing out details without leav- 
ing the projector. 
4, YOU CAN use VU-LYTE on an uneven 
surface—project on small or large 
screens. In addition VU-LYTE is an amazingly 
quiet and cool operating opaque projector. 


PROJECTION POINTER with equal ease, without flutter 





These advanced, exclusive features, plus others, are incorporated in 
a projector that weighs only 35 Ibs. and is reduced in price! 

Ask for a free demonstration of the precision built VU-LYTE in 
your own projection room and for more information regarding this 
truly new concept in opaque projection ask for booklet ST 


CHARLES CS cael COMPANY 


esr ‘eee 


6G Badger Avenue, Newark 8&8, WN. J. 
The World's Lorgest Manutacturer of Opaque Projection Equipmen? 


*Pat. Pend. 





Books for All 


@ Not just for students who like to read 
is the TEEN ACE BOOK CLUB de- 
signed. It is planned to help teachers 
correlate the interests of every one of 
their students with books. It is planned 
to help teachers solve that problem 
which is the main topic of discussion 
wherever educators 
‘the lack of reading skill and 
interest among American youth today.” 

How does the T-A-B CLUB do this? 
By offering cach month such a well 
planned variety of books that every stu 
dent is sure 


and whenever 


gather 


to find a book in line with 
his general interests in life 

For example 
will be offered 


February, there 


Among the books which 


next term, starting in 


will be 


For the sports minded 
Pivot Man, Dick Friendlich 
ball fans 
Strikeout Story, Bob Feller 


fans 


for basket 


for baseball 


For students who seek friends among 
outstanding pe rsonalities 


This Is My Story, Eleanor Roosevelt 
The Great Houdini, Williams and Ep 
stein 


For the patriot who loves his country 


in war or peace 


American Guerrilla in the Philippines 
lra Wollert 
This Ils America 


Max |. Herzberg, ed 


For all who enjoy adventure and mys 
tery 
Indigo Necklace Murder, Frances Cran 
The Land Grabber, Peter Fie ld 

For rrptasi< lovers 


The Pocket Book of 


Simon and Veinus 


(reat Operas 


eds 
For the romantic 


Hlomer Croy 


Emily Bronte 


I amily Hone yin 
Wuthering Heights 


For the fun-loving 
Ruggles of Red (.ap 


The Pertect Hostess 


Harry L. Wilson 
Maureen Daly 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB, 7 Bow 12th tN YS 


1 wewld Whe te try out (check ene) 


the Junior 1-4-8 CLUB 


the Senter 1-4-8 CiUB 


“ Mee Mere 


Shoo! 


Addrew 


And 
who want to read and build a library 
of important, good books, there will be 
a special list of ten “old favorites,” such 
as 
The Merriam-Webster Pocket Dictionary 
Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin 
Walden, Thoreau 
Wind, Sand and Stars, Saint-Exupery 
Four Tragedies of Shakespeare 

Hamlet, Romeo and Juliet, 

Macheth, Julius Caesar 
A Tale of Two Cities, Dickens 
The Scarlet Letter, Hawthorne 
Pocket Book of Verse, M. E. Speare, ed 


Yes, the members of the Teen Age 
Book Club Selection Committee strive 
constantly to offer such a variety each 
month that every student will find at 
least one book that will make him think, 
“Cee, | I would like to read 
that 


he lie ve 


For Juniors, Too 


The titles given here appear on the 
Senior T-A-B CLUB list for next term 
However r-A-B CLUB list 
itters the same variety of appeal at a 
vounger level 


the Junior 


There are animal stories 
sea tales, scouting, logging, mystery and 
And among the “old 
tor Junior T-A-B CLUB mem 


bers there are 


adventure stores 


lavorites 


Call of the Wild Jack London 
Captains Courageous, Kipling 
Wild Animals I Have Known, E 
Tawny, Thomas C. Hinkle 

The Tattooed Man, Howard Pease 
Hobby Horse Hill 


l. Seton 


Lavinia Davis 


it Works 


Every day teachers write us their de 
able 
their students in book reading with the 
rABCLUB “The 
first good book T ever read | got trom 
the T-A-B CLUB 


light in being really to interest 


And students write 


Plan Now 


New Club Membership Records, Feb 
4-B NEWS for bulletin boards 
and other materials have been mailed to 
all of had T-A-B CLUB 
this term. Thus vou are all set to get 


A-B CLUB 


ruary l 


you who have 


vour T 
start 


Hf to another good 


How to Start 


If vou didn't A-B CLUB 
started last tall, just clip and mail the 
coupon for complete details and mate 

als with which to try out the 
Age Book Club reading plan. 


get vour T 


Teen 


for the more serious-minded | 





Groucho Marx says, “I find television 
very educating. Everytime somebody 
turns on the set I go into the other 
room and read a book.” 


To celebrate the 75th anniversary of 
Robert's Rules of Order, Scott, Fores 
man, Co. is publishing a special edi 
tion (total sales since 1876 more than 
1,500,000). 


Partners — The United Nations and 
Youth, by Eleanor Roosevelt and Helen 
Ferris, dramatizes the United Nations 
in action for and with the young people 
of the world. By means of pictures and 

| warmly human stories from more than 
35 countries, the authors give lasting 
meaning to the U.N. (Doubleday, $3) 


Frank Hamlen of the American Book 
Company, who sells Merriam-Webster 
for this: An in 
structor in a college was discussing the 
use of the dictionary with his students. 
He pointed out that Webster was the 
author of a 


dictionaries vouches 


widely used dictionary 
“Now you know that one well-known 
Webster, Daniel Webster, did not write 
a dictionary. Can someone tell me the 
first name of the dictionary Webster? 

A bright-eved young lady volun 


teered seriously, “Merriam.” 

The new Information Please Almanac 
1951, edited by John Kieran (Macmil 
lan Co. $2 


on the states 


has an expanded section 
individual treatment of 


large cities 


Again available in a very attractive 
volume is Elizabeth Barrett Browning's 
Sonnets the 
Willy Pogany illustrations (Thomas Y 
Crowell Co.). Modern Library now has 
41 volumes of classics in its College 
Editions 
an outstanding critic and teacher 
include 


from Portuguese with 


Each has an introduction by 
Titles 
Pride and Prejudice and Sense 
and Sensibility, Jane Eyre, The 
of Casterbridge, Moby Dick, Crime 
and Punishment. 65 cents each. For list 
write Modern Library College Editions 
Dept. ST, 457 Madison New 
York 22 


Mayor 


Avenue 


work Again 
in print is ten-volume History of the 
English Novel, by the late Ernest A. 
Baker (Barnes and Noble, $5 per vol.). 
Titles: The The Fliz 
abethan Age, Later Romances and the 
Establishment of Realism, Intellectual 
Realism, The Novel of Sentiment and 
the Gothic Romance, Edgeworth, Aus 
ten, and Scott, Age of Dickens and 
Thackeray, From the Brontes to Mere 
dith, The Day before Yesterday, Yester- 

| day 


An important reference 


Age of Romance 


Harpy Fincn 





Thinking-Cap Travel 


pre what may, plans for 1951 
» Study tours at home and abroad 
are plentiful. Unlike the tourist who 
returned from Europe exclaiming, “I 
79 cathedrals!” tourists can 
come home with far more than an ar- 
chitectural blur, 

If you're short on time 


saw study 


and money 

you'll find study tours give you the 
most for the money you spend. You'll 
have a minimum of traveler's worries, 
baggage, 


maximum of 


transportation, ete., and a 
You'll have the 
sights with people 
sharing mutual interests 

Most tours, as those offered by Inter- 
collegiate Tours, are led by experienced 
college professors and educators. 

Do you want to meet people in other 
countries? Study tours make this pos 
sible 

Next 
interview 
and Study 


teachers in 


benefits 


pleasure of new 


summer one tour expects 
India’s Pandit Nehru. Travel 
Inc. will take you to visit 
primary 


to 


schools and uni- 
versity professors. With Institute of 


World Studies you can attend meetings 
of farmers, labor groups, or women’s 
clubs, and call at private homes. 

Music lovers can enjoy the famous 
festivals in Bayreuth, Salzburg, Italy, 
Lucerne, and Edinburgh on a special 
music festival tour arranged by Study 
Abroad, Inc 

The Bureau of University Travel 
combines music and drama in one of its 
many tours taking you to music festi- 
vals and the best plavs in Europe 

Under plans sponsored by the Ex- 
periment in International Living, you 
may live four weeks of the summer as 
a member of a European family. In the 
second four-week period you and your 
host tour other parts of the country 
you are visiting. This close association 
between visitor and host is an increas- 
ingly popular trend 

Laborde’s tours, associated with 
three European universities, are espe- 
cially good for teachers of German, 
French, or Spanish. Side trips to the 
Salzburg Music Festival, the Bayreuth 


FOR BUSY TEACHERS 
LOANS -BY- MAIL 


Loans-by-mail are especially convenient for teachers whose numerous 
extra-curricular activities take up so much of their time. They enable 
you to get cash promptly without visiting a Personal, office. 

Too, loans-by-mail enable the teacher who lives a little too far from 
the Pesonal office to enjoy all the benefits of a loan from Poenal 


without the need for making a long trip. 


We never encourage unnecessary borrowing. However, we do recog- 
nize—as will any reasonable person—that there are times when a loan 
is the sound, the right answer to a problem. If that's your situation, 


please remember that you can get a loan at Pessonal on your own— 
outsiders are not asked how good you are. And you, yourself, choose 
the best monthly payment date and amount. 


Should you be particularly busy, why not send coupon for simple 
application form—which does not obligate you in any way? Or phone 
You will 
as have thousands of teachers—that getting 
a loan from Personal is a pleasant, simple, 


or visit the nearest Possenal office. 
find 


friendly transaction, 


“THE COMPANY 


THAT LIKES TO SAY YES” 


FINANCE CO. 


Name 


City 


| 
! 
! 
| 
| 
1 
| 
Address 
I 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
ry 





a a me 
A SSR 


Study tourists view Versailles 


Wagner Festival, and Italy can be in- 
cluded on the study program planned 
for the International Summer School at 
Mayrhofen. 

Unequaled are the opportunities 
available on these tours that include 
much more than cathedrals. 

Travel plus study need not be con- 
fined to trips outside the U.S. The Na- 
tional Education Association Travel 
Service this year features special west- 
ern U.S. tours to fit convention sched- 
ules. Three different routes from Chi- 
cago and St. Louis assure you a good 
trip to convention headquarters in San 

Continued on page 25-T) 


Mail this coupon to your nearest Rasonal office! 


Please send me your simplified MAIL LOAN applica- 
tion form. I should like to borrow $ 


Consult your local phone directory for the Pessonal 


office in your neighborhood. 


a a a ee 
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40th Council Meeting Charts Course for English 


Ideas from 


Milwaukee 


By HARDY FINCH, 


ITH 


them 


only tl 


teachers met 


below zero 
of Teachers of Engl 
that glowed most br 
disc uSSIONS 

The teaching of 


ture should he 


warmth 


Milwaukee 


annual meeting of the 


made 


Greenwich (Conn.) H 


wir ideas to keep 


2.500 English 
Nov 2) 23 im > 
for their 40th 
National Council 
He Te ire 
ightly in talks 


ish kleas 


ind 


reading and litera 


more vital. Mark 


Neville, Council president, declared, “If 


literature is not a ple 


‘ 


a meeting of minds 


Liter 


} 
! 


lated 
" 


ima =e ding 


positive IpNproac 

literature 

tells the stu 

tural het fav or tl 
1.” he 

| 


prone: 
} ‘ 


iture wr 


Herzberg 
XC 


rine 


irding of 

Radio? 
t ill ri 

ired t 


iBrant 


1 posed that t 


Poul Farmer 


this is 


The movies? 


} 
’ 


ud a cle light 


iritual force, it 


su 
1 Sl 
t 


} 
ure teacoing 


i series of exami 
istire rccumu 
i rical det 
We need 
teaching of 
rid one which 
part of 5 
good 
wdided 
ring in 


for 


ils 


vr cul 
tor ve 
to do 


1S 1S 


mir 
any 
t} 


we contem 


1 
itten the bovs 


TAB 
Tt wesident: “You 


fervid al 


Club chai 


+} 
s ” 


mount 


is if it had sud 


vesterday the 


most 1" 


the 
the most 


stoundine. th 


yererventrere 


Televi 


t but 


gu} t nirsé 


» reading.” 
New \ rk { miver 


consider 


eds 


ind 


the le 


personality” of 
immeT. encour 
age him to have a 
wide ind 


fied 


re iding 


diversi 
experience in 
ind dis 
him his 
to 
experi 
‘Let 


t lasses 


cuss with 


reactions his 
reading 
ences 


make 


us 


cnr 


centers where students will know what 


we mean when we say literature is life 


literature is exploration, literature is 
sudventure.” 

Paul Farmer, Council president-elect 
As teac! 


the responsibility 


idvised teacl 
# English 
4 leading bovs and girls to the great 
pe iks of literature 
of the 


“Practices in use 


vers to read wrTs 


we have 
How can we be sure 


trails unless we travel ourselves? 


all over the country 
teaching of American literature 
that the 

in high 
Dora V. Smith, Curriculum Com 
declared 


courses are 


in the 


suggest day of the history of 
literature 


idly 


Mission ¢ h rman 


school is passing rap 


American 
literature centering upon 
many ideas and experiences illustrative 
# America’s past and ind si¢ 
nificant for America’s future.” She ked 
her “Would it not be bette: 
oF lea rather than the literary 
of attention?” 


present 


uicience 
rk rw 
1 yt 


t 
perio tocus 


' 
The pore 


/ 


sent-day teaching of logically 
rrammar of classifications is 
The 
is not only 
daneerous.” ( ( 

4 Michigan authority on linguis 
stated. Added Dora V. Smith 
whatever grammar is taught should 


relation te the 


question present day 
futile 


Fries, Uni 


1 grammar 


be presented in direct 
pupil's own effort to express his ideas 
the al | ] mic lh 
classifications should give wav before a 


| 
fully 


waanized grammar of 
cur directed study of language in 
use as a social instrument in the world 
' ! 


iM 


iN the inordinate amount of time 


spent on grammar classifications and 


correct usage’ drills in this country even 
today precludes the possibility of devel 
oping an idea-centered curriculum.” 


Mode rm Media 
Teac hers ( ollege 


Lennox Cres ot 
Columbia University 
Means, Not an 
told teachers that they must 
they 
quately balanced view of communica 
minds. Dr 
Balanced attention to 
these other forms is the best way to 


in discussing “Radio, a 
End,” 


sure 


be 


have developed an ace 


tions media in their own 


Grey added 


safeguard the investment of centuries of 


Florence Guild and Max J. Herzberg 
visit exhibit of Scholastic Magazines 


men ant women who have put our 
literary experience into writing.” 
Speaking about television Paul Far 
Atlanta declared, “Some hove 
lies in taming the monster and making 
nstead of a liability Lhe 
Council must lend its strength here as it 
the 
ind 
The reat 
Engli 
ing of lives 
Kansas ¢ 


ot | nalish teu 


the 


mer ot 
it an asset 


has done in ireas of recordings 


photop! vs radio.” 
films to 
classes is to support the teach 


Ruth Mary Weeks of 


said And the great ser 
} 


contribution of 
ture 


vice ing to what miaht 
! art of the cinema is to 


weocone firne 


encourage attendance at outstanding 


films by preliminary preparation of stu 


lents andl subsequent reports on and 
inalyses @ the pictures.” 

Prof. Robert Pooley, Universitv of 
Wisconsin NC rE 


quest med whether the tine 


former president 
iwailable 
to teachers of English is sufficient to 
leave opportunity for the serious rea ing 
ind study of newspapers. In discussing 
what classroom magazines he has used 
“Most of my 


classes in the past have been interested 


ind would use he said 


in and have enjoved the use of those 
particular journals devised for the use 
hool They 


the fiction and poetry an 


of high s« English classes 


have found 
interesting part of their reacing in con 


temporary materials, they have found 
the suggestions for writing stimuliting 
ind particular students have gre atly en 
joved certain regular features or depart 
nents in these magazines “! 

On teaching listening. “Since 45 pet 
cent of our time is spent in listening 
fF nglish ( lasse s should provi le training 
phase of lanwuade 
arts,” Dr. Joseph Mersand of Longe 
Island City (N. Y.) High School said 


We have classes in remedial reading 


in this important 


remedial speech, and remedial writing 
but we have made no provision for stu 
dents who have poor listening habits.” 
Speech is important at all levels and 
Continued on page 27-T) 
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To Manage 
Money E 


bo 


Anyone can spend money, but 
managing it has to be learned just 
as writing and arithmetic are 
learned. HFC's Consumer Educa 
tion booklet, Children’s Spending, 
answers questions like these 

How large thovid an allowance be! 

Whot must buy? 

Shovid ollowonces be eorned? 

Whet pert should sovings ploy! 

Whaet if children envy those who hove 

more money to spend? 

hildren’'s Spending wa 34-page 
booklet which explains the impor 
tant role money plays and will play 
in young people's lives. Teac ing 
these fundamentals now will make 
the difference in later life Between 
adults who are helpless in money 
matters, or capable of getting the 
most out of income anleul of life 
Autheritetive, Practical... Attractive 
Outstanding authorities in child 
and family living have assisted us 
in its preparation. Many parents 
and teachers have used it. P.T.A 


groups find it especially useful 


Your firet copy free. Additiene! copies 
evelieble fer classroom use. 


Mevseheld Pinence (erperetion 
Consemer Educotion Departmen! 
Ole NM Mick Avenwe 
Chtcage |! ote 

Please send me « free copy of 
ond 


Nikdren s Spending 
copies tor classroom use of 5¢ each 
Ave wehede coe 195 onwwme: Cducenon 
Meme 
Address 
Cm 


Sehoe! or ergenisetion 


HOUSEHOLD 
FINANCE 





Pivotal Positions in American Education 


Chief State School Officers 


When I 


senior in 


Was a 
high 
school the bovs in 
the chal 
lenged all of the 
other classes to 
play i post-season 
football game I 
had played four 
football 
regular 
that 


class 


vears of 
ibout 35 
I shall 
post season 
\e despite the 


games never torget par 


ticular game. It ended in a 
fact that the 
rooting against us! 
we got the ball the crowd 
mto the field and so close 


we 


whole 
town was out 

W he never 
‘ mild move 
to the players that were handi- 
capped in making gains. But when our 
got the ball 


pointed himself a committee of 


opponents everyone ap 
one to 
get the crowd off the field to give our 
pponents the best chance to trounce 
us 


The 


that 


indelible 


expe rience is 


lesson I learned from 
that the 


affairs, is 


minority, 
especially in public usually 


either in a precarious position or is 
more of less overlooked 
viten far-tetched, but 


this bovhood experience comes to mind 


Analogies are 


us I start to write about another group 
the minority, 
fighting a valiant battle for the rest of 

igainst Nevertheless, this 
consisting of only 48 men and 
women in the United States proper, is 


in education, much in 


us not us 


group 


a very small minority among about a 


million of us altogether. In our endless 


succession of professional activities, the 
vitally important work of the state de 


partments of education is not always 
fully 


ippreciated 1 have, therefore ip 


pointed mys lf a committee of one to 


push the crowd back 
all take a 


in American 


so that we may 
look at the pry tal positions 
the 


education of state 


leaders of ow profession 
I be lie ve I 


wth of 


im jualitied to appraise 
these 


tor 20 


the w important positions 


Dbecuuse ears as a city 
ntendent of hools in the capital of 


supet 


me of our states, | was not only sub 


ject to the state 


bat 


department regulations 
I did 
intimate 
the 


together with my associates 


s great deal of work in 


cooperation 


very 


with staff of state 
supe rintendent 


About 


thon 


the state educa 
National 
School Off 


annually 


40 vears ago 


officials organized the 
Council ” (met 


The ¢ 


State 


cers ounci! has met 


During those vears the meetings were 


tac ili 
tate a personal exc hange of ideas among 
the But LO 


Council organized a 


informal and served largely to 
members about 
ago the 


Commission 


starting 
years 
Study 
Committee to 


and a Planning 
the 


fundamental policies 


make studies on 


basis of which 
could be soundly formulated 
Finally the 


cil took a very important step forward 


three vears ago Coun 


by securing a grant from the Ceneral 
Education Board and by establishing a 
under 
the permanent 


of the Council's work 


quota system which each state 


contributes to support 
The Council set 
Washington, D. ( 
Fuller serves full 
secretary. Dr. Fuller 
brings to the position a rich background 


office in 
Dr. Edgar 


as executive 


up an 
Ww“ here 


time 


ot training and experience as edueator 

and lawyer 
Here is 

genius of 


the 
democratic and 
organization of 


another example ot 


America ton 
education to 


protect schools from domination by the 


dynamic 


central Government and to perpetuate 
freedom 

The Chief State School Officers are 
freely chosen by the respective states 
Their departments are independent of 
the Federal Government and constitute 
48 strong impediments to Federal con 
trol of education. Their 
character, combined with the much im- 
the 
ganization is of great importance now 
that we are rapidly gearing the entire 
nation for defense or war purposes 

No the fu 


ture course of American 


autonomous 


proved structure of Council's or 


one can foresee clearly 


conur cherished 
We know it will not 
survive unless we prove that through 
the efficient democratic 


processes we can successtully meet the 


treedom however 


operation of 


challenge of aggressive and dictatorial 
We indeed 
that on this all-important section of ed 
ucation the Chief State School Officers 
have exercised real foresight in putting 


ommunism ue fortunate 


their house in order 

All local school people and laymen 
alike in the 
wholeheartedly 
strengthen their 
education 


respective states should 


support proposals to 
state departments of 
as bulwarks against Federal 
domination of education and as indis 


pensable educ ational seTv ice igencies 


within the states 


Wh Ptirdetatinr 


Chairman, Editorial Board 


Scholastic Magazines 





Teaching Aids for JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 


An Oriental City—Canton 
(A film-text article—pp.7,8,9) 
How Am! Doing? (A test—p. 10) 
American Folklore—Custer’s Last 
Stand (p. 6) 


Concepts Developed 
In Theme Article and Films 


Oriental cities where 
with countries 
there is an incongruous 
# modern wavs with the old 
Canton is an old city 
traditions of 


In ancient 
there is contact other 
thr mugh trade 
mixture 
steeped in the 
many, many generations 
m the Si River makes it 
an mportant center of commerce and 
industry. It receives the bulk of trade 
that South 
provides in outlet tor 


ireas The 


Its low ation 


flows through China and 


produce trom 
inland tarm Si River is the 


regions only artery 
still are 
transport Canton 
t the work the 


ind the scribe is carried on in 


tr insportation 


River barges and sampans 


used to goods. In 
much ~ the merchant 
artisan 
the 


ie traditional way. Evidences of mod 


ern influences are seen in the use of 
machinery and inventions that are con- 
venient and that are profitable to in- 


dustry 


Aims for the Pupil 


l. To 
of the Chinese people by experiencing 


ippreciat the ancient culture 

it through certain of the activities sug 

gested in these lesson plans 

2. To realize that Western 
l taken China and 


that the Orient has made contributions 


some 
ideas mve root mm 
to the American culture pattern 


generations ships 


inderstand why for so many 
from all the world 
have stopped it the port of Canton 

4. To realize that the craftsman and 
the 


mia 


artist have not been displaced by 


} in China 


ine industry 
5. To compare the lite of Lau Jung 
with that of the sampan people 
6. To 


education 


learn about such matters as 


housing population, and 


ways of earning a living in China in 


combination with similar facts about 
one’s own country 

te =e the language 
arts in searching out information and in 


sharing it with others 


use effectively 


Procedure 


Teacner: In the film, “An Oriental 
City—Canton, China” and in the Junior 
Scholastic theme article of the same 
name, a Chinese boy tells us about his 
home city and his native land. Let us 


try to make this lesson an exchange of 
knowledge by helping Jung to know 
more about our country and about the 
After 
reading the article each member of the 
class will make a chart on which facts 
about the U. S. A. are filled in and on 
which corresponding information about 
Jung’s homeland could be filled in by 
the boy. By matching the 
things he knows with the facts we tell 
him Jung would soon feel better ac 
quainted with our country and with 
us. Use vour own ideas in making the 
charts but your the 
reading of the article 


city or rural area where we live. 


Chinese 


base lists upon 


Here are some sample charts 


POPULATION FIGURES 


Continental U. S. A..about 150 million 
Chicago over three million 
Our Town ee r 
China ? 


TEN WAYS 
OF EARNING A LIVING 


In our home region: mining, manu 
facturing, public services, etc 

Throughout the U. S. A.: farming 
lumbering, fishing, professions, etc 

Mentioned in Jung's article: ? 


PORTS 


New Orleans at the mouth of 
Mississippi 

Philadelphia on the Delaware 

Buffalo on Lake Erie 

Boston on 

Canton on r 


the 


Bay 


Massachusetts 


TRANSPORTATION 


In the U. S. A.: planes trains, buses 
trucks, trolleys, 
boats ships 


In China: ? 


cars subways, ferry 





Change in Schedule 


The First Semester Review Test. 
containing objective quizzes for 
readers of Junior Scholastic, will be 
delivered as part of the January 17 
issue, instead of the January 10 
issue, as previously announced. 

The test will be based on mate- 
rial and events covered in Junior 
Scholastic from Sept. 20, 1950, 
through Jan. 10, 1951. 

The test will occupy the middle 
four pages of the magazine for 
the benefit of teachers who may 
wish to use it separately from the 
regular content; or teachers may 
hold up distribution of the issue 
until they are ready to give the test. 











HOUSING 


In Our Town: row houses, single 
houses, apartment houses 

In the country: stone farm houses, 
frame farmhouses, woodland cabins 

In Canton: ? 


EDUCATION 


In our community: public elemen- 
tary schools, public high schools, pri- 
vate summer camps, boys’ 
clubs, girls’ clubs 

In Canton: ? 


schools, 


BUSINESS DISTRICTS 


In the U. S. A.: paved streets, big 
office buildings, many 
cars, bright lights, goods from many 
parts of the country and from foreign 
lands 

In Canton: ? 


stores large 


STREET NAMES 


In Our Town: ? 
In Canton: ? 


THE WORLD OF IDEAS 


Old Oriental ideas that have taken 
root in the U. S. A.: 
1. porcelain making 
2. silk weaving 
3. bamboo screens 
4. tea drinking 
New Western ideas that have taken 
root in Canton ? 


INVENTIONS 


In the U. S. A.; 
1. The Wright brothers’ airplane 
2. Alexander Bell's tele- 
phone 
3. Robert Fulton's steamboat 


In China: ? 


Graham 


For round table talks, individual re 
ports, or English compositions: 


CUSTOMS OF MANKIND 


Teacher: Sometimes people laugh 
at customs that are different from their 
own, not because the other ways ot 
doing things are rude and uninterest- 
ing but because they are new to the 
observer. Jung would no doubt be very 
courteous when encountering American 
customs for the first time, but can you 
think of any things that might seem 
odd to him? Do any of the customs 
Jung talks about seem odd to you? 
What are some of the interesting dif- 
ferences in custom practiced in vari- 
ous regions of the U. S. in relation to 
food, recreation, festivals, and the use 
of the English language? 
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LOOKING AHEAD WITH 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


Next Issue: January 10 
Theme Article South 
(hina (the 1 film 


text 


Farming in 
Si River Valley 
article 

Special Feature: Communist China 
John Henry 
The Red Dog 


American Folklore 
Short Story 


Janvery 17 

Theme Article: lran 

American Folklore 

Short The 
Shagerd 


Mormon Gulls 


Story Shah and the 


Semester Quiz 











MEAT WITHOUT BONES 


Treacnen: One of the food values we 
diet 
eggs fish 
Orient the “ya 
called 


} 


how 


need mm nt is protein whic h is 
the 


sometimes 


found in and meat. In 
bean is 
without bones ( 
this food could be 
rich the diet of the sampan people? 


Irv to find baked 


beans, sova cookies 


meat in you 


ee used to en 
recipes tor 
wales 


croquettes 


ova 

wove and 

“ova mut the 

vork Dr irver 

did at Tuskegee tudy 
) 


of food values to be found in peanuts 


Investigate 
Washington ¢ 
Institute in the 


(.corge 


pecans and Ova he ans 


THE BEAUTY OF FLOWERS 


Teachen: Find as many proots as 


can to 
r} 


support Jung s statement 


“ people of the Orient love flow 


Turn to books pictures porcelain 


ware und «various art objects to see 


what thev reveal on this subject 


THE FARMER IN CHINA 


Explain why 


Treachen farming is 
one of the greatest of all 


Make a study of the 


the agricultural 


socupations 
farmer in China 
know ledge he 


the condition of the 


pos 


soil he 


rks in, the im 
rops he 
Sonne 


} 


raises 
} 


researen 


p vou with 


MAP MAKING 


Juntw 


THE SAMPAN PEOPLE 


Te ACER It ' 


what would 


grew up to better the living conditions 
of the sampan people? Discuss their 
diet. their « hooling and their housing 
facilities 

‘ lass 


Other activities tor the 


l Make a list of 
culled 


magazines 


Chinese 
books 


rhaines 


from ne wspapers and 


2. Set up a classroom shelf of story 
hooks about China 
i. Try 


Chinese 


to assemble an exhibition of 


articles such as pictures, ivory 
wood 
books 
haracters 


4. Buy 


or moon cakes such as are eaten at the 


and carvings, porcelain ware, 


ins and calendars in Chinese 


cl embroidered silks, etc 


some Chinese almond cakes 


time of the Chinese Moon Festival 
5. Find a recipe for a Chinese dish 
6. Get a book of games and from 
it teu h ( hinese 


your classmates a 


game 


7. Discover whether there are any 
Chinese-Americans living in your com 
munity. If there are, invite one of these 
neighbors to a classroom party 

An Oriental City—(¢ 
is based on the sound motion picture 
of “The Earth and Its 
United World Films) 
Next week's film-text article, “Farm 
South China,” is based on the 


motion 


anton, China)” 
of the same title 
Peoples series 
img in 

Farming in 
River Valley)” 


sound 
South 
of the 


picture 
The Si 


series 


China 


same 


American Folklore—Custer’s Last 
Stand (p. 6) 


Factual history and legend both tell 
of the battle of the Little Big Horn 
River back in 1876 when General Cus 
all his were killed im a 
the Sioux the Chey 
Custers re 


ter and menu 


hattle with and 


enne. ¢ ompare General 
sponse to the advice of his trusty In 
lian scout with the action of the Brit 
ish General Braddock when the voung 
Ceorge Washington offered him some 
pointers on wilderness warfare 

American tales 
Living in Our 
s History for Young Citizens, by 
Quillen and Krug published by Scott 


Foresman and Companys 


This series of was 


suggested by America 


Science Project 


I hee 


chine 


ibout the 


stor, page > heart 


wed to start a dis 


} 


ission of ti ur hearts play n 


baoxtic ‘ 
The 


ervations 


discuss ght start 


pupil ob 


ubjects as I can 
feel vweart be. r how many times 
the beating 


lifferent 


t igh tened 


Then drawing either on already 
gained knowledge or outside reading, 
pupils could go on to talk about just 
what the heart does 
tween 


the difference be 
they could 
put simple drawings on the blackboard 
to illustrate their points 

The 
lesson in direct ipplication of 
knowledge. Why is it 
keep cuts clean? Why is a deep wound 


veins and arteries 


with a 
this 
important to 


class might conclude 


much more dangerous than a surface 
wound? Why are tourniquets impor 
tant? For what kind 
they be used? Why is it dangerous to 


* wound should 


leave them on too long? 


QUICK QUI 


Ten Questions for a Five-minute Quiz 


1. Name the man who is heading 
U. S. war production. (Charles E. Wil- 
son or Wilson) 

2. During this last session, the Gen 
eral Assembly elected what country as 
the 60th U.N 

3. How many member 
there in the Atlantic Treaty? (Twelve) 

4. ERP aid to what country has now 
ended? ( Britain) 

5. What U. §S will 


Western Europe's defense plans? 


member? (Indonesia ) 


nations are 


direct 
Gen 


general 


eral Dwight Eisenhower) 

6. Name the chief city of 
China, center 
eign trade 

Many people in this city live on 
What are Small 


southern 


which is a busy of tor 


(Canton ) 
sampans sampans? 
boats ) 

8. Many products are shipped from 
this city to what s« aport on the coast? 

Hong Kong) 

9. In 1876 killed 
mous general who was trying to protect 
U. S. settlers? (General Custer) 

10. The Indian tribes which killed 
trving to keep set 


Indians what fa 


the general were 
tlers from pushing west of what river? 
Mississippi) 





Answers to Quit-Word Purzle, p. 13 

ACROSS li-ant 
ll-long: 12-so, 13-needs 
staid 23-as 25-Llrar 
jampened, 32-Erir 

DOWN: l-at, 2-net rio 
6-tone, T-edged. 8-a: 14-do 
18-et 19-raise 21 r 
24-star, 26-Ned, » 


9-wood, 10-t 
i7-per: 20 
28-sore 29 


4-anteater 
16-doe 
27-it 


4-awl, 5-noor 

15-S.E., 17-P.S 
22-dare; 23-aide 
i1-PN 


Answers to How Am | Deing?, p. 10 

1 CANTON BETWEEN FARM 
SEA 2, Pear! Hong Kong 

Il THE SAMPAN PEOPLE the city 

crowded that there not enough roc 

iand ver eir families are 

at they must ¢ t work ce a 


AND 


boat t 
egetables and sometimes fist 

Ill] MATCH THEM UP a-5, b-1: c-7; d-2 
IV WESTERN WAYS 2, 3. 5 should be 
ee 


ked 
Vv VISITING 


ANTON'’S MARKET A 
n tubs of 


letter-write B fist 


a publi 
id water, outdoor barbers 
endors, fortune-tellers 


busy flowe 


For more Scholastic Teacher see page 17-T 
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How to make a 
BANANA MILK SHAKE 


1 fully ripe banana* 
1 cup (8 ounces) COLD milk 


*Uee fully rope banana 
peel well flecked with brown 


Peel banana. Slice into a bowl 
and beat with a rotary egg beater 
or electric mixer until smooth 
and creamy. Add milk; mix 
well. Serve immediately. Makes 
1 large or 2 medium-sized drinks. 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY | ~~~ 


Pier 3, North River New York 6, N. ¥. 
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Cwster’s Last Stend (American Folklore) 
Junior Writers ——— 


Oriental City (Canton, Chine), 
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| How Am ! Doing? (test)___ 
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| Quia-werd Purrie 
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Sports 
Seme Fue 


GNSS enone sa 
No CQ This Week 
Because of the “How Am I Doing?” 
test on page 10, there is no CQ this 


issue. Use your “How Am I Doing?” 
score on your CQ chart. 








U. N. Troops Evacuated from Hungnam 


About 105,000 U. N. troops have 
been safely pulled out of northeast 
Korea by sea—and moved to south- 
east Korea to fight again. 

A U. S. fleet rescued the troops in 
two weeks. The fleet also brought 
out 91,000 Korean civilians, 17,500 
vehicles, and 350,000 tons of supplies 
and equipment 

This marks the first time a fleet has 
rescued an entire army under heavy 
enemy fire: 

Part of the U. N. army was 
trapped last month by a huge force 
of Chinese Communists. After bitter 
fighting the troops broke out of the 
trap. They pushed on to the port of 
Hungnam on Korea’s northeastern 
coast. 

Enemy troops moved toward 
Hungnam to wipe out the U. N 
troops. But heavy and steady fire 
from United Nations warships, 
planes, tanks, and artillery held back 
the enemy 

As we go to press, Chinese and 


North Korean Communists are mass- 
ing an estimated 500,000 troops for 
an attack south of the 38th Parallel. 
The Chinese Communist govern- 
ment has turned down a U. N. re- 
quest for a cease fire. It says that its 
troops will keep fighting until they 
have defeated the U. N. forces. 
General MacArthur has  an- 
nounced that U. N. forces are ready 
to meet all Communist attacks. But 
the U. N. has lost one of its top 
fighting commanders, Lieutenant- 
General Walton H. Walker, 61, of 
Belton, Texas. He was killed in a 
jeep accident in Korea. 
Lieutenant-General Matthew B. 
Ridgway, 55, of Fort Monroe, Vir- 
ginia, has been appointed to take 
General Walker's place 
The biggest air battle of the war 
recently was fought near the north- 
west border of Korea. There, eight 
U. S. F-86 Sabre jet planes shot down 
six out of 15 Russian-made MIG-15 
jets 





it’s A LONG 


ROAD BACK 


INP 


U. S. Marines are halted on an icy trail in the below-zero weather of 
Nerth Korea by a Chinese Communist roadblock. Huddled together, the 
Marines snatch a few minutes of rest while the fighting men ahead wipe out 


the roadblock. These Marines fought their way out of 


traps on 


the hard march from northern part of Korea to evacuation of Hungnam. 


. §. has taken to keep 
cost of living during the 


emergency. (See page 4.) 
it has issued its first price control 


Our Government told these com- 
panies they could not raise their 
prices. The companies were ordered 
to “roll back” prices to what they 
were on December 1, 1950. This 
means they can’t be sold at a higher 
price than they were December 1. 

Prices of new cars will be “frozen” 
(not lowered or raised) until March, 
1951. Until then, our Government 
will study how much it costs com- 
panies to make cars. Prices will be 
raised only if the Government finds 
that the cost of making cars has gone 
up. Wages of workers im the pas- 
senger automobile industry also have 
been frozen until March. 

The U. S. has asked other indus- 
tries and businesses not to make 
prices higher than they were on 
December 1, If prices go up, Govern- 
ment officials warn, more price con- 
trol orders will be issued. 


Eisenhower Is Chief 
of Atlantic Defense 


U. 8. General Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower is top commander of the de- 
fense forces of the 12 North Atlan- 
tic Treaty nations. (See Junior Scho- 
lastic for November 8 and 29. ) 

The General's job is to unite the 
forces into a fighting team strong 
enough to defend Europe in case of 
attack. The 12 Treaty nations plan 
to build up an army of 3,000,000 in 
the next three years. They plan to 
use small units of troops from West- 
ern Germany in the army. 

The Treaty nations also plan to 
speed up the making of war mate- 
rials—planes, ships, tanks, guns. 

General Eisenhower is now on his 
way to Europe. His new command 
is called SHAPE— Head- 
quarters, Allied Powers in Europe. 











KOREANS FLEE SOUTHWARD AS COMMUNISTS ADVANCE 





the ad i Chi U 





A 


and are 





Acme 
Thousands of Horesms whe asp net Communists ave Gosing covtwud befave 


The few trains cre pocked with 


troops. 

refugees inelae end covered with them evtside Thousands of other men, women 
the long, herd trip on foot—through snow, freezing 
winds, and icy rivers They fear they will be killed if captured by the Communists. 





U.N. Assembly Ends 
Work Till September 


As we go to press, the U. N. Gen 
Assembly has finished most of 
its work for 1950. Last September 
the Assembly started its fifth regular 
Ssession at Flushing Meadow, N. Y 

: The Assembly 


world problems 


discussed many 
Here are some of 
the Assembly's decisions 
1. Korea. The Assembly said U. N 
i forces should take all steps necessary 
to bring peace to Korea. The Assem- 
bly said that the U. N. should work 
toward making all Korea a united 
and democratic country 
2. Cease Fire. It set up a commit 
tee to work out ways of ending the 
fighting in Korea and starting peace 
talks between the U. N 
nunist China 
i. United Action for Peace. It 
approved this | 








and Com 


S. plan to strength 
en the U.N. for keeping world peace 
Under the the Assembly can 
act quickly if war breaks out—and 
the Security 


plan 


Council does not act 
The Assembly can set up a peace 
patrol to find out which nation was 
guilty of starting a war. It also can 
call on member nations to form a 
U. N. army to fight the guilty nation. 

4. Eritrea. It ruled that Eritrea is 
to be united with Ethiopia 


5. Indonesia. The Assembly vot- 
ed to make Indonesia the 60th mem- 
ber of the U. N 

6. Seeretary General. It voted to 
keep Trygve Lie as Secretary Gen- 
eral of the U. N 


ERP Aid to Britain 
Ended on January 1 


The British feel they are starting 
the New Year right. They no longer 
need ERP help. 

On January 1, the U. S. stopped 
sending aid to Britain through the 
European Recovery Program (ERP). 
This U. S. program was started in 
1948 to help wartorn Europe get 
back on its feet. During the war, 
much of Europe was badly damaged. 

Britain's recovery has been so 
rapid that it no longer needs help. 
The British rolled up their sleeves to 
produce the things they need. They 
tightened their belts to save food 
and cut down using other supplies. 

Through ERP, the U. S. is sending 
machinery, food, fertilizer, and other 
equipment to 15 other countries 

ERP is also called the Marshall 
Plan in honor of Secretary of De- 
fense George C. Marshall. He first 
suggested the plan in 1947 when he 
was Secretary of State 
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President Prociaims 
National Emergency 


“I, Harry S. Truman, President of 
the United States of America, do 
proclaim a national emergency.” 

The President announced the na- 
tional emergency December 16. It 
was a signal to our people that the 
U. S. is building up its defenses. 

“Our homes, our nation, al) the 
things we believe in are in great 
danger,” the President told the peo- 
ple. “This danger has been created 
by the rulers of Russia.” 

President Truman asked for team- 
work to make the U. S. stronger. 

We must act calmly, wisely, and 
firmly, the President went on. Here 
are four things he said the U. S. will 
do: 

1. United Nations. We will con- 
tinue to support the U. N.—and the 
freedom and justice for which it 
stands. 

2. Free Nations. We will keep 
working with the other free nations 
tu strengthen our defenses. 

3. Armed Forces. We will build 
up our own Army, Navy, and Air 
Force and make more weapons for 
ourselves and our friends 

4. War Production. We will turn 
out more war goods but will keep the 
cost of living from rising. 

There will be need, said the Presi- 
dent, for one central office to control 
these many new tasks. One man will 
be in charge of this office. He is 
Charles E. Wilson, 64, of Scarsdale, 
New York, former president of Gen- 
eral Electric. 

Mr. Wilson's job is to direct U. S. 
war production. He will get factories 
changed over so that they can turn 
out tanks and 
planes instead of 
cars, radar equip- 
ment instead of 
radios and televi- 
sion sets, military 
supplies instead 
of civilian goods. 
He will ration* 
coal, oil, and gas- 
oline if necessary. 

President Truman announced that 
the U. S. would increase the size of 
its armed forces to 3,500,000 men 
and women. He also said the Gov- 
ernment would set prices for certain 
products. (See page 3.) 





Charles E. Wilson 





82nd Congress Meets 
For First Session 


The 82nd Congress begins its first 
regular session on January 3 in Wash- 
ington, D. C. The House of Repre- 
sentatives and one third of the Sen- 
ate were elected last November 7. 
(See Junior Scholastic for October 
25 and November 29.) 

The U. S. Constitution requires 
Congress to hold a regular session at 
least.once a year. Sometimes in emer- 
gencies the President may call Con- 
gress for a special session. 

This week President Truman will 
make a special speech before the 
32nd Congress. This speech is called 
the State of the Union message. The 
President will tell Congress what 
new laws he believes our 
needs 

Congress soon will hear two other 
messages from the President. One 
will be the Economic Report. In it 
the President will describe our na- 
tion’s business health. The second 
will be the Budget message. Presi 
dent Truman will recommend how 
much money our Government should 
spend for 1951, and how much 
money should be raised by taxes 


nation 


Still Ne Treaty for Austria 


Russia again has blocked action on 
a treaty to make Austria free. (See 
Junior Scholastic for November 29. ) 

The Big Four—the U. S., Britain, 
France, and Russia—met in London 
in December to draw up the treaty 
But Russia announced that it was 
not yet willing to do so 

The next meeting on the Austrian 
treaty will be held in March 
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COVER STORY 


The United Nations plans to build 
a huge fountain at the entrance to its 
new headquarters in New York City 

Girls and boys all over the U. S 
are sending money to the U. N. to 
pay for the fountain. They are being 
asked to contribute a penny apiece 
or more if they like 

You or your class can take part in 
helping to build the fountain by 
sending a contribution to: U. N. Cen- 
tral Fountain Fund, American Asso- 
ciation for the United Nations, 45 
East 65th Street, New York 21, N. Y. 


uo Science News  -= -— 


Airplane Farming 


A huge test in planting grass seed 
by airplane is now being made by 
our Government. 

The plane is dropping grass seed on 
15,000 acres of barren land in Mor- 
ton County, Kansas. In the 1930s a 
long dry spell turned much of Kansas 
and other Great Plains states into a 
huge dust bowl. Winds stripped soil 
from farms, forcing many farmers to 
leave their ruined land. 

Our Government stepped in to 
build up the land again. For years it 
has used machinery to plant grass 
seed. But the machinery is expensive 
and the planting is slow 

If grass grows after “air delivery” 
seeding, many acres of ruined land 
in the Great Plains may be built up 
more cheaply and faster. 


Heart-Lung Machine 


4 machine that can do the work of 
the heart and lungs has been devel- 
oped by U. S. doctors. The machine 
may prevent the death of a person 
whose heart has stopped beating. 

The machine, about the size of a 
small radio, has not yet been tried on 
people. But it has been used success- 
fully on 15 dogs 

Recently it kept a dog alive for 71 
minutes—while the dog's heart and 
lungs were not working. The ma- 
chine purified* the dog's blood and 
pumped it back into its body. Then 
the dog’s heart and lungs took over 
their jobs again. Today the dog is 
healthy and normal 

This is how the machine does the 
work of the heart and lungs 

First it draws blood from the body 
through a tube. The blood drips 
through the machine and gives off 
carbon dioxide, a waste product. The 
machine blows a fresh supply of 
oxygen into the blood. This is what 
happens to your blood as it passes 
through your lungs 

Then the machine pumps the 
blood back into the body and circu- 
lates* it. Your heart also acts as a 
pump to keep blood moving through 
your body 

As the machine works, it has the 
beat and sound of a real heart. It 


® Means word ic defined on page 12. 


soon may be tested in a Philadelphia 
hospital. If a patient's heart stops 
beating during an operation the ma- 
chine will pump blood through the 
patient's body while doctors finish 
the operation. 

Scientists say the machine may be 
a great help during delicate heart 
operations. 

The machine is the latest one of 
about a dozen which have been de- 


veloped in thé last 20 years. 
Rare Tapir 


Panchita, shown below, is a moun- 
tain tapir from Ecuador. She is one 
of the rarest animals ever to be ex- 
hibited in the U. S. She is the only 
tapir with white lips in any U. 8. zoo 
Her new home is the Bronx Zoo in 
New York City. 

An exp'orer found Panchita in a 
small village high in the Andes 
Mountains of Ecuador. She was the 
pet of the villagers, and at first they 
refused to sell her 

Panchita is chubby and weighs 225 
pounds. She likes brown bread, car- 
rots and grass. Harmless and tame, 
she enjoys making friends with the 
zoo keepers 

She has curly hair, thick skin, short 
legs, a tiny tail, and a long snout. 
Like all tapirs, she has three toes on 
her hind feet and four toes on her 
front feet. She is a good diver and 
swimmer 

Tapirs are found in the forests of 
Central America, South America, In- 
dia, and the Malayan Islands. 
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Custer’s Last Stand 


In the 18708 Indian tribes joined 
forees to defend their land from set- 
thers pushing west of the Mississippi. 
U. 5. troops were ordered to fight them. 


Four by four, the long column of 
the U. S. 7th Cavalry regiment swept 
into Montana's broad Rosebud Creek 
valley. It was June 22, 1876 

Once again, with General Custer 
leading the way, the regiment was 
jon the trail of hostile Indians 

“My orders are not to let any In- 
dians escape,” the general had ex- 
plained. “Troops under General 
Alfred Terry are on their way to help 
us ‘ 

On June 24 scouts found a fresh 
Indian trail leading to the Little Big 
Horn River valley 


General Custer ordered the regi- 
ment to close in on the Indians 

“There are 
Cheyenne,” 


too many Sioux and 
warned Bloody Knife, 
the general's best Indian scout 

“My troopers will defeat them in 
one day,” said the general 

On June 25 scouts found another 
fresh Indian trail. Again they warned 
General Custer the regiment was 
outnumbered by the Indians 

But the general decided to attack 
His orders must be carried out. 

He divided the regiment, ordering 
Captain Frederick W. Benteen and 
250 mounted troopers to advance 
along the south side of Little Big 
Horn River. The general led the rest 
of the mounted troops along the 
north. 

Soon they neared a large Indian 
village. Major Marcus A. Reno was 
to advance straight ahead with 112 


AMERICAN FOLKLORE 


men. While they attacked, General 
Custer planned to gallop around the 
village with 264 troops and surprise 
the Indians from the northwest. 

Reno’s men opened the battle. But 
hordes of Indians drove them across 
the Little Big Horn River. Then 
thousands of Indians headed north- 
west to attack General Custer and 
his 264 troops. 

Captain Benteen and his men had 
not met any Indians. At 3 p. m. a 
messenger from General Custer gal- 
loped up. He handed the captain a 
message written by General Custer’s 
aide, calling for help. 

On their way, Captain Benteen 
and his men met Major Reno. 

“Help me, Benteen!” the major 
cried out. “The Indians are ready to 
cross the river and surround us.” 

Captain Benteen’s troops joined 
Major Reno’s. For the rest of the day 
and all of the next, June 26, they 
fought off the Indians. 

That evening the Indians with- 
drew when they saw new troops led 
by General Terry approaching. 

“What has happened to Custer?” 
General Terry asked the major. 

“Why I—I was going to ask you 
the same thing!” the major answered 

General Terry's troops galloped 
on. To the northwest they came upon 
a low hill. There they learned what 
had happened to General Custer. 

The thousands of Indians had 
forced the general and his 264 men 
up the hill in retreat. Their only 
cover from Indian rifle fire was their 
horses. The Indians had surrounded 
the hill and charged it—killing the 
general and every man. 

General Custer and his small force 
of troopers had died carrying out 
orders to help protect U. S. settlers 


Winter 


Winter is coming, and oh, how soon! 

The birds are all flying away, 

The nuts are gathered, the apples are 
picked, 

And stored are the corn and the hay. 

Snow will fall, and the wind will howl 

But by the fireside I will sit, 

Warm and snug, like a bug in a rug 

Not minding the storm a bit. 


lete Jone Elict, Grade 6 
Rock Creek School, Huntington, Ind. 
Teacher, Bernice Fulton 


Dodo, the Mischievous Elephant 


It was circus day in Perkinsville. 
Everybody was excited. The Barnum 
and Buzzard Circus was in town. Boy, 
oh boy! the houses fairly shook with 
laughter. Who wouldn't laugh—the name 
was funny enough! 

But I know somebody who wasn't 
happy: poor young Dodo, the fving 
elephant. He was sitting in a dark cage, 
all cooped up. Who would want to be 
cooped up, especially on the day of his 
first performance? 

You see, Dodo was a flying elephant, 
but he was not allowed much exercise 
except in the Big Top. He was fairly 
bursting with energy. So at twelve 
o'clock when the keeper opened the 
door of the cramped-up cage, out sprang 
Dodo and flew away at once. 

Dodo flew far out into the country 
where he came upon a farmhouse. He 
met the farmer's wife as she was carry- 
ing a huge box of eggs. Dodo sucked 
the eggs out of the box, all unbroken, 
and blew them right smack in her face. 
She didn’t even have a chance to scream. 

While all this was going on the circus 
had begun a search for Dodo. Planes 
were scouting for him. But Dodo had 
found his next victim, a beautiful house 
with smoke coming out of the chimney. 
Obviously someone was cooking supper. 

While the woman in the kitchen was 
cooking, suddenly her stove belched 
forth smoke and ashes. The poor woman 
thought a volcano had sprung up in her 
kitchen. The real reason was that Dodo 
was sitting on the chimney. But his 
career had ended. The circus had fol- 
lowed him and had at last captured him. 

The lady was glad to know that it was 
not really a volcano in her kitchen. It 
turned out that she was the circus own- 
er's wife, and she arranged matters so 
that Dodo could fly outside every day 
for exercise. 

Now Dodo is happy, too. 





United World Films present 


An Oriental City... 


Nearly five hundred million people live in China— 
the largest country in Southeast Asia. Most of these 
people are farmers, but some make their living in the 
trade and industries of cities like Canton 

Canton is on the Pearl River, eighty miles inland from 
the sea. The Si River—which joins the Pearl (see map) 

flows through the richest farmlands of South China 

These rivers link the farmers of South China and 
the city people of Canton. Small boats, called sampans, 
bring to Canton food from inland farms, and raw mate- 
rials for the city’s industries. From Canton, river barges 
carry cargoes to the seaport of Hong Kong, for shipping 
abroad. These same barges return to Canton with prod- 
ucts from other countries 

Nearly all the foreign trade of South China flows 
through the harbor of Canton. Canton is the chief city 
of the south 

For hundreds of years traders from other countries 
have brought their own peoples’ ideas and ways of liv- 
ing to Canton. Some of these new Western ideas have 
taken root in Canton. A busy center of commerce and 
industry, Canton is also a city of many ancient customs 

Would you like to hear about Canton from a boy 
who lives there? His name is Lau Jung. Since the 
Chinese people always give their family name first, 


you would call him Jung 


CANTON 


A FILM-STORY based on the sound motion 
picture, “An Oriental City—(Canton, China)” 


MaAs* people of my city spend their entire lives on 
river boats. 

Canton is so crowded that these people must live on 
sampans anchored in the Pearl River. The people who 
live on the river usually work on it too 

The men load and unload the boats which travel on 
the Pearl River. Some of them have jobs running sam 
pans or river barges. 

The sampan people who live and work on the river 
are poor, Some of the families add to their earnings by 
making things at home and selling them to storekeepers 
ashore. The sampan people usually eat rice and vege 
tables, and sometimes they have fish caught from the 
river 

They have a hard life, and I am glad that I do not 
live on the river. My father is a manufacturer of cotton 
goods, and our family has a home in a suburb of Canton. 

Every day I come into the city on my bicycle to go 
to school. If I lived on the river, | probably would not 
have any schooling. Most of the sampan people are so 
poor that their children can attend only the first few 
grades of school. Then they go to work. 
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Prom Camptes's Pictured Eneyelopedia and Pact. Indes 


Chinese, like many Oriental peoples, use an abacus for doing 





counters below the center ber count 1, 

count 5 Counters being vsed are pushed roward center 

On abacus ahove the number 162 has been set out. To 
eneother number, ether counters would be pushed tow 
center, then totaled. Chinese do problems quickly on abacus 


I go to a modern school which was built with money 
given to us by people of other lands. A number of our 
newer schools have been built this way with money 
from abroad 

After school I sometimes visit my father’s shop. I like 
to ride my bicycle through Canton’s financial district*, 
which is new and modern. Here the streets have been 
paved and broadened, and there are large office build- 
ings. Here, too, you see a few automobiles. They are 
very expensive and must be brought to China from other 
countries, Most of the people walk, but some travel on 
bicycles, in rickshaws*, or in pedicabs*, 


In Old Canton 


My father’s business is in the very old part of our 
city, This is where most of our shops and small factories 
are. Here the streets are narrow, and everything is 
crowded together 

Some streets are named for the kind of shops found 
there. In the Street of the Clothmakers, many kinds of 
textiles are made and sold. Here my father has a shop 


® Means word le defined on page 12. 


Photos from the film “An Oriental City—(Canten, Chine)” 


where he manufactures cotton cloth. Most of our manu- 
facturing in China is carried on in such shops, which 
are really small factories. 

Father's business is good because almost everyone 
in South China wears cotton clothing. Cotton is grown 
in our country, but we cannot raise enough to make 
cloth for our millions of people. Sometimes, when 
Father has many orders to fill, he must buy some cot- 
ton from other countries. 


Modern Electric Looms 


The looms in my father’s shop are modern electric 
machines brought from abroad. Father employs about 
a dozen workers to run his machines. He also has a 
bookkeeper working for him, to keep his business rec- 
ords in order. The bookkeeper does his arithmetic 
speedily and accurately on a rack with beads on it, 
called an abacus. In China we have used the abacus 
for more than two thousand years. 

Next to my father’s store is a silk shop. I like to visit 
it to see the workers make the wonderful embroidered 
silks for which our city is famous. Silkworms are raised 
throughout South China, and the silk they spin is 
brought to small factories here in Canton. 

In another street in the old part of Canton are shops 
where workers make silver ornaments. Other craftsmen 
carve lovely designs in ivory which comes from ele- 
phant tusks. The tusks are brought to Canton from 
India 

One of Canton’s most important industries is the 
making of porcelain. Our country is so famous for this 
product that it is often called “china” in other parts of 
the world. Chinese artists invented glazed* porcelain 
thousands of years ago. 

Canton’s craftsmen and artists are known for their 
skill. They spend years and years learning to make their 
products perfectly. 


At Canton’s Market 


Since Canton is a busy city, it is a noisy one. And 
nowhere is it noisier than in the old market district. 

I think it is great fun to visit the market, where food 
and other things are sold out in the open air. Trades- 
men set up their stalls along the narrow streets. They 





try to attract customers by shouting about their prod- 
ucts. What a din* they make! ; 

Most Chinese housewives shop daily, buying only 
enough food for one day's meals. We do not have re- 
frigerators, and since our climate is hot, food spoils 
quickly. But the fish sellers do have a way of keeping 
their stock fresh. They put live fish in tubs of cold 
water, which are kept in shaded places. 

Each housewife shops carefully, bargaining with 
tradesmen for low prices. There are never price tags 
in a Chinese market. 

Shoppers carry their purchases in market baskets 
woven of split bamboo. A great deal of bamboo is raised 
in South China, and it is used for many purpose 

People come to the market place for many things 
beside fish, vegetables, and rice. 

The flower vendor is a busy man, for we all admire 
the beauty of flowers and enjoy having them brighten 
our homes 

Here in the market place you can get a haircut, sit- 
ting out in the sunlight. It will be a cheap haircut, too, 
because the barber pays no rent for his outdoor shop 

You can also go to the public letter-writer and have 
him write a letter for you. There is always business for 
the letter-writer, for many of our people are still unable 
to read or write. 

If you like, you can have your fortune told, or buy a 
violin, or stock up on pots and pans—for almost any- 
thing can be purchased at Canton’s market 


At Home in Canton 


Do you know how Chinese housewives prepare the 
food which they have bought at the market? The vege- 
tables are cooked for only a few minutes. In this way 
they are kept crisp and full of flavor. We season our 
food with a sauce made from soybeans. 

Our family eats meat every day, but few people can 
afford this. Meat is scarce and expensive in China, since 
there is net much pastureland for raising animals. But 
because my father has a good business, we can have 
meat regularly. 

We are also able to live in a pleasant suburb, away 
from the crowds of the city. A great many shopkeepers 


Letter writer (left) in market place starts te work. 
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live with their entire families in their stores and work- 
rooms. 

Our house has a walled garden, and here the family 
gathers before dinner. We can enjoy our garden all 
year round, since our climate is warm. When Father 
arrives home from business he has a cup of tea, our 
national drink. 

We always eat with chopsticks, rather than knives 
and forks. 

Our family still keeps many of our ancient Chinese 
customs, although we have also taken on some of the 
manners of the Western world. 

Father always says that the bright neon signs of our 
city are a symbol! of the Western ways which Canton 
has borrowed. These signs have been brought from 
abroad and you can see them brightening the entertain- 
ment district every evening. 

One of the popular showplaces in the entertainment 
district is the opera house. The stories of our operas are 
old Chinese fables. We're all familiar with the songs in 
the operas, but we enjoy hearing them again and again. 
Our music is played on gongs and bells, and stringed 
instruments similar to mandolins. 

Many people also enjoy going to the movie theatres 
in the entertainment district. They show foreign films 
as well as some made here in China. 

We Cantonese are proud that our city’s foreign trade 
has helped to bring ‘Western ideas to China. And we 
know that Canton’s location—between farming country 
and the sea—has helped to make it a great center of 
commerce and industry in South China. 


NEXT WEEK: Farming in South China (The Si 


River Valley), and a special article on Communist 
China. 
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Customer gets into the carriage of a pedicab in Canton. 








Write the cor 
rect answers in 





the spaces below 
Each counts 6 


Canton 








Total 24 
which 





is numbered 


on the map, is the chief city of southern China. It lies 


River 


on the Farther inland this river 


joins another one, the River, which flows 
through rich farmlands. The products from the farms 


are sent down the river to Canton, from there many 


products are sent to 


a big seaport. 


My score 


il. THE SAMPAN PEOPLE 


Underline the correct answer in each set of paren- 
theses. Each counts 4. Total 16 


Many people of Canton live on sampans anchored 
in the river because (they are not allowed to own 
houses, the city is so crowded that there is not enough 
room on land). Most of these people work on (river 
boats, big farms near Canton 

Children of these families usually go to school for 
mly a few years because (their families are so poor 
that they must go to work, there are few schools in 
Canton). The sampan people usually eat ( potatoes and 


orned beet, rice and vegetables and sometimes fish ) 


My score 


iit, MATCH THEM UP 


Each phrase in Column A describes how one product 
in Column B is used in Canton. (There are 2 extra 
items in Column B.) Can you match them correctly? 


Each counts 5. Total 25 


COLUMN A COLUMN B 


silk 
cotton 
soybeans 
vegetables 
ivory 
wool 

. meat 


a. carved by hand 
b. fine craftsmen embroider this 
©. few can afford to eat it 


d. most clothes made of this 


aouve @ te 


o. sauce for seasoning food 


My score 


Vv. WESTERN WAYS 

Check the 3 sentences which correctly describe West- 
ern ways taken over by the people of Canton. Each 
correct description counts 5. Total 15. 

— 1. Everyone eats with forks and knives. 

2. Neon signs light the entertainment district. 

3. There are a few autos in the city streets. 

__4. Most families have refrigerators. 

__5., Financial district has modern office buildings. 

6. Bookkeepers use modern adding machines. 


My score____ 


V. VISITING CANTON’S MARKET 


Underline the correct answer in Section A. Then 
check the 4 correct answers in Section B. Each counts 
4. Total 20. 


A. The man on the left is (a sampan boatman, a 
porcelain worker, a public letter-writer) whom you 


would find in Canton’s market place 


B. Other things you would see at the market are: 


fish in tubs of cold water outdoor barbers 


_price tags on everything wire shopping bags 
neat, quiet shops —__.busy flower vendors 


fortune-tellers __broad streets 


My score —_ Total score____ 


Answers appear in Teacher Edition 


To Think and Talk About 


1. Why is Canton a busy trade center? 
2. In what ways does the old part of Canton differ 
from the new sections of the city? 

3. How does Lau Jung's life differ from that of a 


“sampan family” boy? From yours? 


ee ee Del 8 ee 
your “Hew Am I Doing?” scere on your CQ chart. 





HAPPY HUNTING 


It’s “open season” for T-A-B CLUBS once again! 

Beginning now, all you readers who were disappointed 
in the fall when you requested materials too late in the 
term to join T-A-B CLUB can start your Clubs this 
month. The February list of books is being mailed to 
you. You'll be just in time to take advantage of the 
latest and most splendid list of titles ever offered by 
T-A-B CLUB! 

To mention a few—The Great Houdini, Mountai 
Pony and the Pinto Colt, Strikeout Story, Treasure 
Island, and that breath-taking basketball story, Pivot 
Man. 

For you readers who are old T-A-B CLUB hands— 
this is the fifth month of the fall term, your dividend 
month—so step right up and choose your giveaway 
books. Your selection is not limited to the four January 
titles. You may choose your dividends from any of this 
term’s books. If you are entitled to only one or two divi- 
dends (one is due you for every four books you pur- 
chased this term) and there's a third title you want, 
you may purchase it and have it count towards more 
dividends next term. 

Those of you who are making a New Year's resolu- 
tion to start your T-A-B CLUB right now need only 
ask your teacher to send in the coupon in her copy of 
Scholastic Teacher, for the necessary materials with 
which to organize a Club. Your New Year's resolution 
to be a T-A-B CLUB member is one you needn't be 
afraid of breaking. You'll enjoy every moment you 
spend reading every T-A-B CLUB book you get. 





Teen Age Book Club January-Dividends 





| 1. KICK-OFF 


| 2, SCARFACE 


— 


| 3. SPANISH CAVE 





| 4. GRAY WOLF 











Check titles wanted above. Then hand it to 
your T-A-B CLUB secretary with 25C for 
each book ordered uniess it is a free dividend 
due you. Do not mail this coupon to New York. 


1. KICK-OFF 4 Fitzgerald, ED. 


“He’s Jack Dempsey, Babe. Ruth, Al 
Jolson, Paavo Nurmi, and Man o’ War! 
Put them all together, they spell 
Grange. . . .” So speaks the great 
writer Damon Runyon in the kick 
story about Red Grange. And 
is just one of the bruising all-time . 
ball greats ready to pop of 
pages of this thrill-studded collection. Grantland : 
Lardner, John Kieran, Ted Husing, Bill Stern, and all 
other famous sports writers have assembled this line-up. 


2. SCARFACE Andre Norton 
(Illus. by Lorence Bjorklund) 


The boy Scarface watched the lights of 

Tortuga dim as the Naughty Lass stood 

out for the open sea. The Spanish Main 

promised rich prizes for Captain Cheap 

and his pirate crew. This time Cheap 

had set his sights high—for Sir Robert 

Scarlett and Her Majesty's fleet. His 

plan was daring. Muskets roared and swords flashed as red- 
coats and pirates fought savagely. And who is the boy 
Scarface in this swashbuckling adventure? 


3. THE SPANISH CAVE 
Geoffrey Household 
(Illus, by Guld Hulse, jr.) 


It was rumored that a dragon lived in 

the Cave of the Angels. Even the brav- 

est fisherman would not go near it re- 

membering the skulls outside the cave. 

But young Dick Garland knew that 

something far more deadly than the 
dragon lived in the cave. One morning his motor boat was 
blown ashore and he was flung into the cave. He lay there 
helpless while the THING crawled near him. 


4. GRAY WOLF 











WORDS TO 


ealendar. For thousands of years, 
people have been working out sys- 
tems for dividing the year into days 
and months. It was the ancient Ro- 
mans system which gave us our word 
‘alendar 

It was the Romans’ custom to an 
nounce publicly the first day of each 
new month The Latin word for 
“announce” or “call out” was calare 
From this, they formed calendae 
(which we translate as “calends” ) 
meaning “the first day of the month.’ 

This day was an important one for 
the Romans. It was the time when 
accounts were reckoned and debts 
had to be paid 

Stemming from this, came another 
word—calendarium, meaning ~ 
count book.’ 

Calendar became the English word 
meaning “a system for dividing time 
into years, months, weeks, and days.” 
Calend was also an English word in 
siden times. It meant but 


language 


an ac 


“a month,” 
it disappeared from our 


long Ago 


THE WISE 


Notice that calendar is spelled 
with an ar ending. Don't confuse it 
with another English word—calender, 
which means “a machine for pressing 
cloth, rubber, or paper to make it 
smooth and glossy.” 

These two words are homonyms— 
words which sound alike but which 
are spelled differently and have dif- 
terent meanings. 

We have many other pairs of homo- 
nyms in our language. If you learn 
how to spell and define both words 
in each pair, you'll have no trouble 
with them. 

Begin now by studying the sen- 
tences below. Underline the correct 
word in each set of parentheses. 
Check your answers with the dic- 
hhonary 

1. | bought this coat during a 
Christmas (sail, sale) 

2. This is the (fourth, forth) test 
I've taken this week 

3. (Right, write) to Alice imme- 
diately 

4. Can everyone 
speaker? 

5. Jim has been elected to the 
Student (Counsel, Council) 

6. My mother has bought ( steaks, 
stakes) for dinner 

7. It's wrong to 
food 

8. Arithmetic is the toughest 
(course, coarse) I take 

9. Keep your eye on the doughnut, 
not on the ( whole, hole ) 


(here, hear) the 


(waist, waste) 





STARRED 4 WORDS 


Words starred * in the iseve ore defined here 


SIR-ku-late 
Verb. To 
course that returns to the starting point 

din (Rhymes with tin.) Noun 
ontusion ot loud sounds ‘ 


circulate Pronounce 


a8 inh tenite around a 


move 
A noisy 
deafening 
uproar 

financial district (fih-N AN-shul DIHS 
trihkt). The area where large business 
firms have their offices. Financial is an 
adjective describing money matters that 
are conducted on a large scale 

glazed (Rhymes with blazed.) Adjec 
tive that desoribes pottery or porcelain 
that has been covered with glaze, a thin 


liquid. After the glaze hardens, it give, 
the pottery a smooth, glossy Mish ;, 

= (PEHD-ih-cab). Noun. A 
rickshaw (see below) which is pulled 
by a man riding a bicycle 


— (PU-rih-fy. Pronounce u as in 
cube.) Verb. To remove any harmful 
matter that spoils purity 


ration (Rhymes with nation or with 
fashion.) Verb. To portion out in equal 
shares to everyone 

rickshaw (RIHK-shaw). Noun. A 
small carriage with two large wheels. 
The passenger sits in the carriage which 
is pulled by a man 

Canton (kan-TON or KAN-ton; o's as 
in not.) 

Si (SEE or SHEE) 

tapir (TAY-per) 


Is it 2 acer for a boy to give a girl his 
or for a girl to give 
hers to a boy? 

Using someone else's work this way is 
cheating, and like al) cheating, it doesn’t 
pay off. 

The boy or girl who cheats in school 
is hurting himself. He-is cheating him- 
self out of the kind of education which 
will help him in life. Anyone who helps 
him cheat is also cheating. 

Giving the answer to someone is a 
very different thing from helping him to 
understand a problem or assignment 
and then letting him do his own work 


If a boy takes you out to dinner, 
should you choose the least expensive 
dinner on the menu? 

Not necessarily—but you should steer 
clear of the most expensive dinners. 

When a boy takes a girl out to dinner, 
he is prepared to spend a little more 
money than on other dates. 

You can’t look into a boy's pocket and 
see how much money he has. But you 
can get an idea of what he’s prepared 
to spend by reading through the menu 
and then asking: “What are you going 
to have?” or “What would you suggest?” 
This gives him a chance to indicate the 
price range he prefers 
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. The mystery animal eats this insect. 

. The mystery animal pictured above 

. Product that comes from trees. 

. Do, re, mi, fa, so, la, — —, do. 

. Mystery animal has a — — — — tongue 
a—--—-—-— snout. 

. “What — — proudly we hailed...” 


3. Requires. 


. Female deer. 

. For each, as in “Coffee costs about 85¢ 
——-— pound.” 

Sedate, grave, sober. 

. While; at the same time. 

. Country formerly called Persia. 

. Neuter pronoun. 

. Painful; also, slang for “angry.” 

. Moistened. 


32. Poetic name for Republic of Ireland. 


Preposition indicating place where. 


2. Meshed fabrics for catching fish, birds. 


. A group of three singers or players. 

. Pointed tool for piercing small holes. 

. Twelve o'clock midday 

. The quality of a voice or a sound. 

. Bordered; moved forward gradually. 

. Indefinite article. 

. Accomplish, work at. 

. Southeast (abbreviation). 

. Postscript (abbreviation ). 

. ~ — cetera, Latin phrase meaning 
“and so on.” 


Press. 
. To venture, to take a chance. 
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Answers this week in leecher Edition; next 
week in your edition 
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Selution to December 13 Quiz-Word Purzie 


: 1-Bea; ¢g0; G-antler; 8-rein- 

yeast; 12-am; 13-oar; 14-amid; 17- 
; 20-bat; 23-me; 24-emu; 

? - la.; 31-snooping; 4-rank- 


DOWN: i-Santa; 2-end; 3-ate; : 
5-or;, ?-lead; S-rear; S-earn; 10-is.; 1l-you; 
15-Miami; i6-inter; 20-Ben; 21-Amos; 22- 
turn; 25-shore; 26-sink; 28-to; 30-ages; 32- 
pal; 33-ink; 35-do. 
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sino 10 MISTAKES IN ABOVE PICTURE and 
FILL IN THE LAST LINE OF THIS LIMERICK 


A speedy young cycler named Brace 
Became exhausted on a cross country race, 
To regain his vim 

It was Planters for him 











PLANTERS PEANUTS CONTEST RULES 
READ THESE RULES CAREFULLY 
1. Anyone under the oge of twenty-one may compete. 
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league baseball managers always 
have their packed. Most of 

wet fired as fast as machine 

in a battle. a team goes sour, 
the players. He 

the 
the t league managers. 
me one who's been on the job for 
over five years. This year five new man- 
agers will put their brains on the firing 

line. 

They are: Al Lopez, Cleveland; Paul 

Richards, Chicago White Sox; Jimmy 
Dykes, Philadelphia Athletics; Charlie 
Dressen, Brooklyn; and Slats Marion, 
St. Louis Cardinals. 
« Poor Concord (Mass.) High School. 
After winning 48 football games in a 
row, they agreed to play in the Pied- 
mont Bow! on December 1; and Reyn- 
olds High, of Winston-Salem, N. C., 
nosed ‘em out, 14-13 

That single point gave Concord its 
first defeat in five years, and kept it 
trom breaking a 42-year-old state record 
tor consecutive victories 


been unbeaten nine times and state 
champs 11 times. Can any high school 
top that? 

—Heaman L. Masten, Sports Editor 





HOW'S YOUR HEALTH? 


Sherp Advice 


Snack-time problem? 
Here's how to ence it: 
Slice some bread 

And thickly “cheese in!” 


. . * 
Question Box 
QO. 1 like dried fruits like prunes, 


apricots, and raisins Do they take the 
place of fresh fruits? 


A. No. Dried truits are excellent sup- 
pliers of food minerals, certain vitamins, 
and natural sugars; but they dre poor in 
Vitamin C. Since you must have a new 
supply of Vitamin C every day, it is 
necessary that vou get it from juices, 
fresh fruits, and vegetables. By all 
means eat dried fruits, but be sure to 
eat some fresh fruit every day as well 


Q. Does listening to the radio while 
studying actually interfere with learn 
ing? My mother says it does, but it 
doesn't seem to bother me 


A. Talking programs and dance mw- 
sic will interfere with concentration 
Somg, students find that soft, semi- 
classical music makes studying pleas- 
anter. But there's no doubt you'll get 


the best results with no radio to distract 
you - i - 

Home, safe home. . . . Are lamp cords 
lying loose on the floor? Tack them te 
wall baseboards with insulated staples. 


Do you always slide over a scatter 
rug? Either anchor the rug to the floor 
with rubber grippers or get rid of the 
rug 

Are overhead light bulb chains so 
short that you have to stand on a chair 
to reach them? Tie a long string on them 
now 

Is the floor cluttered with easy-to-trip- 
over articles . . . skates, bats, balls? Get 
a box into which you can toss them 
when not in use. 

Do you have a Fibber McGee closet 
—every time you open it, something falls 
out and hits you? Straighten out that 
closet. 

Other safety facts to remember are: 
Never touch an electric fixture when 
your hands are wet. Use a mbber mat 
in the tub when you take a shower. 


Some Fyx/ 


Not Thirsty 
Mrs. Jones: “Have you given the 


Mrs. Hastings: “I sent my son for two 
pounds of plums and you sent only a 
pound and a half.” 

: “My scales are all right, 
madam. Have you weighed your little 
boy?” 


Bebert Collins, Vese Gebec!, Milton, Mass 


Clean Slate 


Teacher: “Johnny, you have been at 
that blackboard for at least an hour 
now. Aren't you ever going to get 
lone?” 


Johany: “But teacher, the more I 
wash it the blacker it gets.” 


Charlotte Fries. Lime Springs (lowe) Pubite School 


Runs in the Family 
Ma: “I'm really worried about John- 
ny. He told me that 7 and 4 makes 12.” 
Pa: “Well, I think that’s pretty good 
fer a little shaver. He only missed it 
by 2.” 


Blaine Bodenhagen. Rowe 2. Hales Corners, Wis. 


Table Manners 


Mother: “Tommy, | wish you'd stop 
reaching for things on the table. 
Haven't you got a tongue?” 

Tommy: “Yes, Mother. But my arm 


is much longer. 
Cyerhis Fiek, Winthrep Junior High. Broekiyn, N. ¥ 


Bill of Fare 
Diner: “Waiter, do you serve crabs 
here?” 
Waiter; “We serve anyone, sir. Sit 
down.” 


Allen Smith, Myrtle Ave. Junior High. Irvington, N. 2 


Fainting Female 
Tom: “Did you hear about the lady 
who became dizzy on the steps of the 
bank?” 
Pete: “No, what happened?” 
Tom: “She went inside to get her bal- 


ance.” 
lere O'Connell. @t. Mary's Acedemy, Hudson, N.Y 


Joke of the W eek 





Speed Fiend 
Driver: “It’s great speeding like 
this. Aren't you glad you're alive’ 
Passenger: “Glad isn't the word! I'm 
amazed!” 


No Thoroughbred 
Mary: “What kind of a dog do you 
have?” 
Harry: “A ‘Heinz’ dog—57 varieties.” 


Tia Tetum. Highland Junicr High School. Louteville. Ky 
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Jamestown Stamp Ce., Dept. § ©, Jomestown, N. Y 
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‘For the Child’ Set 


The Netherlands recently issued a 
set of five semi-postal, or charity, stamps. 
Semi-postals are used as ordinary pos- 
tage stamps. They are issued to hel 
government raise money for charitable 


purposes. 

Money from the sale of the new semi- 
postals will be used to help needy chil- 
dren of the Netherlands. The children 
will be given clothing, food, medicine, 
and hospital care. Some of the money 
will be used to send the children to 
camps and to build more playgrounds 
for them. 

A stamp collector of the Netherlands 
sent this column a first-day cover of the 
new set. Each stamp has two numbers 
on it. The first is the amount of money 


which the Post Office receives for the | 


stamp. The second is the amount of 
money which goes to the charity fund. 

The 5-plus-3 cent olive green pictures 
a boy and his rooster. The 6-plus-4 cent 
dark green pictures a girl feeding birds. 
Each of the three other stamps shows 
a child looking at bees, or fish, or a 
frog and a butterfly. The five stamps 


read: Voor Het Kind (“For the Child”). la 
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S. has never issued semi- 
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Magnifier. 

tive: wnused 08 
other valuable stampa 
CAPITAL STAMP CO. 


Fenian Lestan. ‘Glow, and 


te sppreval buyers. 
Livres ROCK 7, ARK. 





HOW TO COLLECT STAMPS 
fy Sere Sate Ser ces FRE cone of 
our book “HOW TO COLLECT 
STAMPS''| Beautifully |!iustrated, en eid to ai! cotl- 
lector. Tells valve of rare stamps. UTTLETON 
Stamp Co. Om 27, 217, Littietes, New Ceneiive 


5 DIFF. UNITED tee 
Including ammata, PRESIDENTIAL® : 
on 19th con 

ete 
Gain APPROVALS pean BiG tists. wm lig 
W. C. Beokmen, Box 145-4, Maplewood, 








STAMPING GROUND: Austria has | —— 


issued a semi-postal honoring stamp 
collectors. It shows a boy examining a 
stamp with a magnifying glass. 

Cuba will issue a commemorative 
honoring the 50th year since the death 
of Clara Louise Maass. She was a U. S. 
nurse who died in 1901 at the age of 
22, helping Cubans fight yellow fever. 

Israel plans to issue a stamp in trib- 
ute to “Stavit,” a cow which holds 
the world’s record for giving milk. In 
18 years the cow gave 100,000 liters 
(about 105,000 quarts) of milk. 

How many stamp collectors are there 
in the U. S.? About 15,000,000 says 
the U. S. Post Office Department. In 
1900 there were only a few thousand 
collectors in the U. S. 
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for 


SCHOLASTIC ART 


and 


PHOTOGRAPHY AWARDS 


Make sure your art and photography entries go to the right place at the right time. 


for your area. 





if you attend school in one of the sponsored regions, your entries must be sent, 
preferably by your teacher, to the Regional Sponsor during the week listed below 





if you don’t attend school in one of these regions, your entries must go to 
Scholastic Awards, Box 7376, Oakland P. O., Pittsburgh 13, Pa., before March 15, 1951. 


| DEADLINE IS WEEK OF DATE LISTED BELOW ‘=tee 


BAMA (State) feb. $ 


evemans Birmingham 


IONA (Stete)—Peb. 5 
hoenix College ond Volley 
ational Bank, Phoeni« 
IFORNIA (Southern) Feb. 5 
wllock's, les Angeles 


FORNIA (Northers) feb. § 
he Emporium, Sen Frencisce 


ORADO (Stete) Jen. 29 
he May Co. Denver 


NNECTICUT (Stete) Jen. 29 
The Mertlerd Courant, Poerede of Youth 


DELAWARE (Stote)Peb. 26 
Gimbe! Brothers Philadelphie 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA.feb 5 
frank @ jelle®, inc, Washington 


FLORIDA (Seuthern) Feb. 5 
Surdive's, Miemi 


GEORGIA Sots) Feb. 5 
Rich's, tne Atlanta 


HLINOIS (Chicago) Feb. 8 
State Street Counc! 


WLINOIS (Nerth Centre!) feb. 6 
Blech & Kuh! Co. Peoria 


WAINOIS (Nertheesters) Feb. 5 
Wrebeldts Evanston 


MAINOIS (Dv Page & Sevthern Cook 
Covatios) Jen. 20 
Wiebeldt's, Oot Part 


INDIANA (State) feb. 26 
The Wm. H. Block Co. indienapolis 


IOWA (Stote)—Feb. $ 

Younkers, Des Moines 
KANSAS (Stote)—feb. 5 

The Allen W. Hinkel Co. Wichite 
LOUISIANA (Stote)—Feb. 5 

Maison Blanche Co, New Orleans 


MARYLAND (Stote)-Jon. 15 
Hochschild, Kohn & Co. Baltimore 


MASSACHUSETTS (State) feb. 5 
The Boston Globe and Institute 
of Contemporery Art, Boston 

MICHIGAN (Southeastern) Jen. 29 
Crowley, Milner & Co. Detroit 


MICHIGAN (Western & Northern) Feb. 5 
Werrburg. Grand Rapids 


MINNESOTA (Stote) Feb. 5 
The Doyton Company Minneapolis 


MISSISSIPP! (Stote)—Jen. 29 
& £. Kennington Co, lockson 


MISSOURI (Western)—fFeb. 12 
Emery, Bird, Theyer Co. Kensas City 


MISSOUR! (Eostern)—Jen. 29 
Stix, Boer & Fuller, St. Lowis 


NEW YORK (Menheatton, The Bronx, 
and Richmond) Feb. 5 
Gimbels, New York City 


NEW YORK (Mid-Hudson Volley)—feb. § 
Luckey, Platt & Co. Poughkeepsie 


NEW YORK (North Central)—feb. $ 
&. W. Edwards & Son, Syracuse 


NEW YORK (Central Western)—Jen. 29 
Sibley, Lindsay & Curr, Rochester 


OHIO (Northeostern)—Feb. 1 
The Halle Bros. Co., Cleveland 


OHIO (Southern)—Feb. 5 
The John Shillito Co., Cincinnati 


OKLAHOMA (Stote)—Feb. 5 
John A. Brown Co., Oklahoma City 


OREGON (Stote)—Jen. 9 
Meier & Frank Co., Portlend 


PENNSYLVANIA (Sovtheostern)—Feb. 26 
Gumbel Brothers, Philadelphia 

PENNSYLVANIA (Western)—Feb. $ 
Kautmann's, Pittsburgh 


PENNSYLANIA (Central)-Jen. 22 
L. t. Stearns & Sons, Williomsport 


TEXAS (Southastern)—feb. 5 
Foley's, Houston 


TEXAS (Northecstern)feb. 5 
Senger Brothers, Dolles 


TEXAS (North Centrol)—feb. 5 
W. C. Stripling Co., Fort Worth 


WASHINGTON (Stote)—Jen. 29 
Frederick & Nelson, Seattle 


WEST VIRGINIA (Stote)—Feb. 5 
The Diemond, Charleston 


WISCONSIN (State)—Feb. 5 
Schuster's, Milwaukee 





Our artist's picturization odds a tele- 
vision set, turntables, and headsets for 
individual listening, curtain for dark- 
ening room. Audio-visval cart carries 
lémm film and filmstrip projectors. 
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English Classroom 








This model English classroom was developed by the 
Audio-visual Aids Committee of the National Council 
of Teachers of English with the active suggestions and 
criticisms of preliminary plans by teachers throughout 
the United States. Particularly helpful were W. Wilbur 
Hatfield, secretary-treasurer, National Council of Teach- 
ers of English; Max Herzberg, director of the production 
of oral and visual materials of the Council; Robert C. 
Pooley, University of Wis.; Leon C. Hood, East Orange, 
N. J.; Lillien Enlow, Waterloo, iowa; Hardy Finch, 
Greenwich, Conn.; and John H. Cates, Carson-Newmen 
College. 

The mode! classroom is an ovtgrowth of the belief 
that te teach our boys and girls adequately requires 
more than just any room, any anthology, and any 
group of 45 pupils.—Nethen Miller, Miami, Fic., 
chairman. 





Look: FM—No Teachers! 


BY WILLIAM J. TEMPLE, Brooklyn College 
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isting sta 


tions. One ruling establishes a new class 
i pperator license 


third class 


, radiotelephone 
»perator license which re 
mly knowledge of the basic law 
this 


yperating practice 


quires 


regulating radio in and 


has 


country 
no theory. A 
second regulation adopted Dec. 14 per 
mits remote or unattended operation of 
1 transmitter under certain conditions 
rhese steps reduce necessary operating 
personnel and expense considerably 
The operator 
yperate a transmitter rated at 10 watts 
if he “is prohibited from 
naking any adjustments that may result 


new third-class may 


| less l 


in improper transmitter operation”; (2) 
if the equipment is incapable of getting 
ff frequency or emitting unauthorized 
modern 


radiations equipment is so 


designed }) if necessary operating 
by or under the 


supervision and responsibility of” a per 


idjustments are made 


son holding a first- or second-class li 


cetise 


Phat Lae . 
Using o film rewinder, WSHS at Sewan- 
heke HS keeps recorder in action 


What must the third-class operator 
know in order to pass the “basic oper 
iting practice” part of the written ex 
He 
questions furnished by the FC( 
as 

Is the 


class 


mination?’ must answer 59 study 


such 
holder of a radiotelephone third 
suthorized to make 
technical adjustments to the transmitter he 


yperator permit 


operates? 
What is the 


mitter 


purpose of a fuse in a trans 


or receiver circuit? 
When replacing a fuse in a transmitter 


should the 


the replacements be the us that rec 


or a receiver, why rating of 
same 
momended by the 


It smoke is 


transmitter of 


manufacturer? 
observed emerging trom a 


receiver what should the 


operator do immediately? 


the 
operating procedures involved in using 


There are also questions about 
mobile equipment like that used in two 
way communications systems by olice 
and taxi operators. I think you may safe 
ly conclude that you could pass the ex 
ifter a little study 


station would not have to hire an expen 


amination Then your 


sive technician to be in constant at 
tendance 
Supplement No. 6 


ivailable without cost 


stating the new 
requirements IS 
from the FCC 

able from the Government Printing Ot 
fice tor Write to the nearest 
FCC field examination office or to the 
Commission's office at Washington 25 
D. C... indicating that vou wish to study 
Element One 


Two 


A stucly guide is avail 


25 cents 


ind Element 
These 


two elements make up the complete ex 


basic law 


basic yperating pr actice 


amination for the new licens 
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listribution of sound ved elimination of 


lue to 


three OF 


listortion werloading (they 


mit) by 


point 
using nore Royal Eights 


in a single box. For three, they recommend 


a bow 50°. 6" 17 about the size required 
for a single 12-inch speaker 

This isn't the first time we have had the 
ady antages of multiple speakers pointed 
The Permoflux demonstration at 
the Audio Fair included four Royal Eights 
in a single enclosure. Seunded very, very 
good, indeed, te those of us who had the 
to hear it 


out to us 


opportunity 


Tape Reeording Booklet 
Manutacturers of 

Minnesota 
St. Paul 6, Minn are 
booklet called Tape Res 
subtitled a hand book 


bree 
Scotch sound re 
Mining & Mig 


sending out 


img tape 
ring i 
room 
tors Cont sins 


corder, how 


and administer 


choosing a tape re 
relat t as ‘ tude 
pl ast 


splice tape the 


advantages of paper and 


rk rophone pl rcement and 


tap recordings at all g ades 
Write for These 

A list of than SO tape recordet 
models now offered for sale. Audio De 
Ix 444 Madison Ave New York 22 

A new economy sound systems 
is described in catalogue E-351 of the 
Mark Simpson Mfg. Co., Inc., 32-28 49th 
St.. Long Island City 3, N. Y 


more 


mers 
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Solves 
Classroom 
Phonograph 
Problems! 


Mey 


See ; “ 3 
RCA VICTORS new PERSONAL 45 


One look at RCA Victor's newest “Victrola” 45 
phonograph and you'll agree Model 4S5EY3 has 
everything you have always wanted in a phono- 
graph for the classroom. 

RCA Victor Model 45EY3 weighs only 14 Ibs. 
A snug-fitting plastic handle in back of case makes 
it easy and convenient to carry from classroom 
to classroom. The cabinet, made of durable 
plastic in deep maroon, is 7" high; 1144" wide; 
1144" deep 

Plays twelve 7-inch records at 45 rpm... up 
to one hour of music at the press of a button ... 


The Music America Loves Best RECORD 
CATALOG. A 240-page catalog of the fin- 
est music performed by the world’s greatest 
artists on RCA Victor Records. Lists 790 
American favorites . . . current RCA Victor 
Red Seal, Popular and Children’s recordings 
++. and a simplified listing of Music America 
Loves Best selections plus records and al- 
bums in RCA Victor's Request Catalog. 


with lid in either open or closed position. Easiest, 
surest Operating automatic record changer ever 
designed. Outmodes, outplays, outperforms any 
other way of playing records. All changes of 
records are made from large center spindle. No 
posts or clamps to adjust. 

The “Golden Throat” Tone System provides 
brilliant, enjoyable listening with ample volume 
for the classroom. “45” records are break- 
resistant and low-priced. They are so handy to 
store—- 150 records fit in one foot of an ordinary 
bookshelf, 


t to change with- 
pntinental U.S. A. 
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EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, Dept. 83-A 
Radio Corporation of America 


Camden, New Jersey 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


Please send me 


Information on RCA Victor Model 45EY3 
The Music America Loves Best Record Catalog 


Pa 


RcAVICTOR | = 
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DIVISION OF RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA, CAMDEN, WJ. f°? 
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VISUALLY YOURS 


Teachers Know Best 


I AVE you ever heard of the Insti 
tute of Visual Training? It per 


forms a unique 


service as a media 


tor between industrial Sponsors and 


The [VT has set up a board 
of nine educators 


edu stors 
sik h familiar nanes 
as Irene Cypher, Camilla Best, Wini 
fred Crawford, Foy Cross, Franklin 
Matthewson, Dean McClusky, Harry 
Packer, and Ralph Stout. This board 
works hard together with the industrial 
to make 
possible for school use. Selection of sub 
ject matter 


film sponser films as good as 
actual film treatment and 


approach ur acle le vel vin abulary con 


trol—in short a “curriculum approach.” 
All completed films are available on 
tree loan from the Institute 1) East 
9th St New York 17 than 
from the sponsoring companies. Sonne 
f their films are: Democracy’s Diary 
If the Shoe Fits—how shoes 
ure made For Us the 


rather 


newspaper 
Livin govern 
nent protection against fraudulent food 
Electrons on Parade 
1 how it works Com 


son aml 
Pertormance } ~ 


ind drug proce ts 


p ’ graph 
ire wcle and the sound repro 


Silver Harvest—sardin 

stucients | film 
‘ar pt *blems? You can 
new l6-mm. VMieCraw 
RKOs famous This Is 
No Place Like Home 


" 


ive 


pportu 


By VERA FALCONER 


Alaska; San Francisco 16 
min growth of this city, California 
Boomtown problems brought 
by wartime expansion in Los Angeles; 
Street of Shadows (16 min.) 
being done ibout New York's lower East' 
Side, Passport to Nowhere (19 min.) 
the D. P. problem 


mhes im 
16 min.) 


what is 


Michelangelo, Africa. Etc. 
Michelangelo—S82 
530 West 


une aptioned script 


The Titan 
frames, Instructional Films, Inc 
i2nd St.. New York 18 
provided Major influences, and 
achievements in the life of Michelangelo 


Mory of 


events 


Photogr iphs from the much-acclaimed mo 


from Animals Uniimited 
Zebras, lions and elephants room 
at will in a new South Africa film 


tion picture, The Titan, script adapted from 
its original commentary Splendid pictures 
with many exciting, unusual close-ups of 
details of major works. Truly an excellent 
item for art study and also with much to 
contribute to history classes 


Animals Unlimited—19 min., color; Asso 
ciation Films (35 West 45th St., New York 
18). Films of the Nations release. Extraor 
dinary shots, with many close-ups of wild 
animals, birds and snakes ma huge aitw 
preserve in South Africa. The animals live 
in this preserve as in their natural habitats 


Film includes a successful hunt by a lion 


ness. Espec ially fine ix the way in whic! 
the film captures the mood of the 


wild area and presents the problen 


natural 
vs of th 
sunimals in their search for food and their 
constant danger of becoming food for an 
other 

The films produced abroad by the Eco 
nomic Cooperation Administration, showing 
American aid 
through the Marshall Plan, are now avail 
able trom A. F 1600 Broadway 
New York 19). They tell us what our con 
tributions toward re-establishing 


the accomplishments of 
Films 


national 
economies has meant to the people them 
selves. ECA films are 
transportation charges only 4. F. Films 
will be glad to supply you with a list of 
individual titles 


Fasy As Pie 
mour Co 
helpful 
Basix pie crust 


ay ail thle on loan 


about 18 min. Ar 
A really 
making 


berry, choco 


color 
from Association Films 
well-made film on pic 
nak ng ipple 
cookies, tarts 
1 tried the 
give for preventing juice trom runn 


and it really works! 


turnovers, pastry 


late pies I 


Many unusual hints idea thes 


y one 
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Picture Book of Rubber 


Rubbers story trom ¢ 
( synthetic ippears i " 
pr ture book j ’ ng wan 
lastic student m rit Wonder Bo 
Rubber stretch: self ove e feature 
ject ! 





How to Differ 


Lonvention Corrider 


( rogress n 
adaptation of the Lite Adjustment pro 


, Ml Kansas high schools 
vith the Institute Cath 


lt in curriculum 1 
wun Lite Aciiustm 
} be welcome 


epartment 
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If You Teach the Constitution 


Growing out of an experimentally 


“The 


University 


developed course on Amerncan 


Ideal” at Stanford 
which L James Quillen reported at 


about 


Minneapolis, has come a strikingly at 
book 
Constitution by 
Findlay (Stanford 
1950. 2Sl1 pp $3 
How America s 
Is Planned und 
the United States 


h ible 


ve and thoroughly teac 
ur Ruge 
j on 
rress 


subo-tithe 


nterpre ed article by 


use bv clause. Evers 
uldition to text a two 
depicting functions of 


hook will be 
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isetul 
Wools 
Important Pamphlet 

Our Foreign Poli y Dept tt State 
Publication 3971 Sept., 1950 in offi 
cial interpretation of our national 
World War IL Basic 


There is no longer any real 


policy since’ 
theme 
distinction between ‘domestic’ and ‘for 


eign’ affairs.” 





New Fi 
uw New Films 
Bertin Masterpieces—20 min.; Vienna Art 


ures—40 min., color. National Film 
mitors, 112 West 48th St.. New York 


lou Can Beat the A-Bomb—20 min. Edu- 
wtional Psychology Series—five films and 
e filmstrips, correlated with Sorenson's 
ychology in Education: Importance of 
ls—19 min Motivating the Class—19 
Individual Differences—23 min.; The 
Drop-Out—20 min.; The Stay-In—19 min 
lext-Film Dept., McGraw-Hill Book Co 
Inc., 330 West 42nd St., New York 18 

Macedonia—15 min.: history geography 
Yugosiavia Films, 36 Central Park South, 
New York 19 

North to Hudson Bay—11 min., color 
bree loan. Canadian Film Travel Library 
100 W. Madison >t., Chicago 


ood 


Van Gogh—2U min. Museum of Modern 
Art, Ll West 53rd St.. New York 19 

The Pacife—11 min., color; history, set- 

ment, economic development; The Fed 
cral Reserve System—20 min. t.ncyclopae- 
dia Britannica Films, Wilmette, Ill 

The Wonderland of V wion—20 min., col- 

Eye care, eye functions, lenses, spectacle 
lashions. Loan. Better Vision Institute, 630 
ritth Ave New York 20 

Your Friend the Doctor, Lets Have 
lewer Colds, See Better—Healthy Eyes, 
liear Better—Heaithy Ears, Developing 
Your Character, Art and Life in Italy—\1 
min. each, b&w or color. The Littlest Angel 

15 min., cowr or paw, Coronet Films, 65 
I South Water, ¢ icago | 

Missouri and Her Natural Resources—33 

»., color, loan. In cooperation with Sin 
lair Retining Co. Bureau of Mines, 4800 
Forbes St., Pittsburgh 13, Pa 


M New Filmstrips 

Luter the Baby Sitter—38 trames. Society 

r Visual Education, 1345 W. Diversey 
Vkwy., Chicago 14 

North American Neighbors—set ot eight 
Maritime Provinces of Canada, Industrial 
Vrovinees of Canada, Prairie Provinces of 
Canada, Pacific Canada, Alaska, Land of 
Mexice Central America, West Indies 
knecy opaedia Britannica Films, Wilmette 
il 

Britain 1900-1950—29 trames; The Brit 
ih Museum—31 trames; Britain Aids Colo- 
nial Progress—32 trames; Viscount Mont 

mery of Alamein—31 trames; Viscount 
Vexander of Tunis—25 trames. Also picture 
sets: Colonial Economic Development; In 
troducing Hong Kong; Introducing Malaya 

id Bornes Introducing West Africa 
British Museum. And map: British Com 

mwealth of Nations. British Information 
Ser es, 30 Rocketeller Plaza, New York 
20 

How to Study—3 strips, color; Under 
standing Democracy—4 strips, color; Be 
havior of Animals and Plants—5 stmps 
color; Animal Environments—8 strips, color 
Curriculum Films, Inc., 10 East 40th St 
New York 16 

Color Slides on the History of Art and 
Architecture—Bulletin No. 12, Color Slides 
Cooperative, McCormick Hall, Princeton 
N_ |. Slides available from more than 20 


irces listed and described 


In A Glass By Itself... 


Ant oniws Str a 


Faciebat Anno I 699 


WU 


, recorder 
igh fidelity tap! ret 


CLEARLY THE FINEST 
O06 Sentee FOR “SOUND” TEACHING 


MAGNECORDER 


Magnecorders are the first choice of schools 
which will not compromise to secure the best 
results from their students. Learn what the 
Magnecorder miracle of “living sound” can do 
to improve teaching effectiveness — highest 
fidelity recordings of music and speech as they 
should be heard. Arrange for a classroom dem- 


onstration now. There is no obligation. 


ine 360 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
’ * CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS Dept, S-1 











When you record on c MEROOM 313 
(a) 


“MLEASE tell me how to join the 
P.. axes,” wrote a girl this week 

More accurate in spelling are many 
other inquiries about careers in the Ser 
vices that come to us—and, no doubt to 
you. For example 

“I would like to know more about 
joining the WAVES.” R. D.., Pittsvill: 
Wis 

“I think joining the WAAFS or 
WAVES when I graduate next spring 
would be a good way to start life 
Jean, Wykoff, Minn 

“I'm thinking of joining the Navy. | 
know sailors have exciting times. Are 





there any spec ial requirements for pou 
ing?” J. C., Centralia, Wash 

“I'm a girl and | want to be an air 
plane pilot. Is this possible?” M. FE. R 
Alhany, N.Y 


consistent, uniform quality Que stions stuck nts isk abe nuit the 
that has characterized Armed Services, Coast Guard, and Mer 


AND BE SURE YOU chant Marine deserve thoughtful re 
TAKE ADVANTAGE OF sponse. (For example, “I heard the girls 
in the Armed Forces were bad. Is this 

THESE OTHER 


>" 


true ) 
AUDIO-AIDS for more than a decade High school girls, excited by the idea 


of “seeing the world.” should be urged 


to prepare themselves first betore thes 


AUDIO RECORD hunch a career in the Armed Forces 


A monthly publication that Phey should continue their education 
brings you up-to-the-minute in fter high school by going to business 
formation on all phases of tape school. nursing s bool ets or bv get 


} TESIness 


and die recordus Yours for , 
: ~ : tng practical experience inn the 
the asking, without cost of ob 


ligation world Then they Tl be ible to get better 


ratings in the Services ilso they ll be 
AUDIOSCRIPTS 1950 Yes — for uniform output and uniform quality, | 


der, more mature 
eran ectn: ol eniet professional recordists know that there's no sub- Your 
ww inet ine onli stitute for Audiotape. That's because it’s made in 
. rt ror the 1990 Set last 
Magazines and A. E.R tests 
Available at cost—$1.00 net cach 


homeroom program cormmittes 


can get tree pamp! hlets on the Services 


! 


our own plant, under our own constant super by contacting local 


recruiting station 


vision and control, on special machines designed nu by writing to the following places 


by our own engineers. And every foot of Audiotape Suilors. Marines: Navy Recruiting 


HOW TO MAKE is monitored for output, uniformity, and freedom Attention: Lt. Crane, 346 Broadway 
GooD epararenager from distortion New York, N. Y. WAVES: Naval Off 


> 
' rocurement, Attention: Lt. N 
1 pag and To make professional-quality recordings every cer Procuremen , 


vering vicki Schl uddress 
ng. Pr 


ts 10th red or black oxide on plastic or paper base. Send Soldiers \irmen, WACS, WAAFS 
edu for a free sample and let \udiotape speak for itself WATS: Nearest Army or An 


time, be sure to use Audiotape — available with 


cTrunting station 
*Trade Mark 


Peer ere e2ecroeeoeeco@ 


bed AUDIO DEVICES, INC. wast Guard: Public Information Di 


yetic 444 Madison Ave., N.Y. 22, N.Y. (Dept. 26) — Aeccra 1 ~ gemeeiay 


! } 
Literetere en Audiedives mame Merchant Seamen: Stephen C. Man 


' . ! ne ' 


Free, 300-feet sample of 


deve o pepe: bere) Audvetape 


ning, Information Specialist, Muar 
Add my name te your free meiling lit 


ter Audie Record SCHOOL tration, U. S. Dept. of Com 


! ( Commerce Bldg Washington 
aoies of AUBIOSCRIPTS 1958 aseness D. C. (Officers for the Merchant 
copies of WOW TO MAKE GOOB = 6: 1y Marine are trained at Kings Point, N.Y 

RECORDINGS ia debt Officer Training: Your Senators and 


heck or money order enclosed stare Congressmen make appointments tor 


i 
! 
' 
i 
i 
! 
' 
i 
' 
i 
' 
L 


sae eae eee es eee eee eee eee easaaseaund outstanding local bovs who want to 


enter Annapolis or West Point 





H.§. Radio Workshop 


=LCOME to these new members of 

the National Scholastic Radio Guild 

William Penn School, New Castle, Del.; 

Riverview Gardens H. S. Radio Work 

shop, and Lutheran High 

School, St. Louis, Mo.; 

Waukegan (Ill.) Town- 

ship H.S. Radio Work- 

shop; Wayland (lowa) 

Consolidated School; 

Warsaw (Ind.) High 

School; West High 

School, Denver, Colo.; 

Radio Script Class of 

Dunkirk (N. Y.) High School, Radio 

Department, Yakima (Wash.) 

High School; Radio Club, Tarentum 

Pa.) High School; Radio Workshop, 

John Rapst High School, Bangor, Me.; 

Wooster (Ohio) H. S. Radio Work- 

shop; Waco (Tex.) High School Radio 

Diocese Radio School of Pitts 

burgh, Pa.; Roslyn High School, Ros 

lyn Heights, N. Y.; Hi-Lights, Santa 

Barbara (Calif.) High School; Central 

Catholic High School Radio Workshop 
San Antonio, Texas 


Senior 


Class; 


Highlights at Chicago 

Chicago's School Broadcast Confer- 
ence continues to be our favorite edu 
cation meeting. Why? Because George 
Jennings brings the classroom and ra 
studio to the platform 
less high level theory 


dio Results 


more practic al 
ideas 

Conterence high spots tor us 

South Shore High School's class in 
“English TV.’ Philip 


how learn by 


under 
they preparing 
television programs in school for later 
station presentation 

Three boys from the Pittsburgh Dio 
cese Radio School (an NSRG member) 
telling league of 51 Catholic 
High Schools produces radio programs 
locally and will soon produce on TV 

Evanston High School students pre- 
senting a fine Christmas The 
Unfriendly Town 

Elgin High School's “original” on the 
founding of the watch town of Elgin 

Chicago students showing how 


Lew 18, 
showing 


how a 


script, 


well 
they learn to speak extemporaneously 
The teacher tosses a phrase to them 
‘Now is the “What does 
fried chicken mean to you?” They take 
over and spin marvelous stories ad lib 
Ola Hiller’s schedule of nine school 
programs offered 
Flint, Mich.., 


The well-earned award for 


time ” of 


weekly over four 
stations. 

outstand 
ing contributions to Elizabeth 
Marshall of Chicago's Radio Council 


Beginning 


radio 
February 7 Practical 
English will inaugurate a series of 10 
articles on Radio-Television and High 


School Radio Workshops. In the series 


you will find: High School Radio Work- | 


shop Activities over the U.S.; How to 
Organize and Operate a High School 
Radio Workshop; FM vs. AM; Spon- 
Networks, F.C.C.— Aims and 
Problems of Commercial Radio; Tele- 
vision—and Color Television; Writing 
and Producing a Dramatic Program for 
Radio; Yardsticks for Judging Dramatic 
Programs (section on TV); Yardsticks 
for Judging Variety, Humor and Quiz 
Shows (section on TV); Yardsticks for 
Judging News Programs; Public Serv- 
ice Programs (section on TV). Editor 
Margaret Hauser invites information 
and pictures for the first two articles. 


sors, 


To Improve Listening 


At the Milwaukee NCTE convention 

again Miss Leslie 
mainspring of the Wisconsin Associa- 
tion for Better Radio and Television 
She us Can Radio Listenine Be 
Taught? (25 cents). a collection of re 
ports by teachers. Also three short skits 
on how to be a discriminating listener 
For classroom use (10 cents each) 
Order from Mrs. N. W. Madding, 2545 
Van Hise St., Madison, Wis 


we met Spence, 


gave 


Available 


Free loan recordings in the Script 
ind Transcription Exchange, U. S. Of 
fice of Education: Year of Decision, 
John Garfield emcees this MBS feature 
energy; Document A/777 
the splendid Corwin job on Human 
Rights with a galaxy of stars; Orches- 
tras of the World, 14 60-min. programs 
by best symphonies of 14 


Newly 


on atom 


countries 
The Exchange also announces Radio 
Script Catalog (sixth edition) listing 
1,300 scripts available free. Order cat- 
alog from Govt. Printing Office, Wash 
D. C. (25 cents) 

Annotated List of Phonograph Rec 
ords. Over 500 for classroom use. War 
ren S. Freeman, dean, College of Music 
Boston University, editor. Ten 
from Children’s Reading Service, 
Beekman St.. N. Y. 7.—W 


ington 


cents 
106 
D. Boutwell 


Studio Party 


feature 
and 
elementary 


An annual 
Listen 
broadcast to 


of University of 


lowa’s Learn program 
schools in 
lowa, Wisconsin and Illinois, is a stu 
invited all 
voungsters who hear Listen and Learn 


At the party the voung guests have the 


dio party to which are 


chance to meet program builders 





Write a Letter 

Do you want some TV channels 
saved for education? Then say so 
in a letter to the Federal Communi- 
cations C ission. Our educati 
leaders made a good case at recent 
hearings. Now is the time for you 
to back them up. Write! 

















This Month 
in 
Filmstrips 


Visual aids —like text books — must be kept 
up-to-date. Watch this spoce each month 
for a list of outstanding new filmstrips. 


Don't let your film library grow stale. Select 
new filmstrips regularly. 


The Story of Abraham Lincola 


(tn coter) 
(35 fremes) 


Honest Abe's’ rise from cobin te White House — his 
struggles ond victories — his grief ond hopp: nes — ol! ere 
vividly shown in colorful ilivetrations (captioned) in this 
new 5.V.E. filmetrip. 

Ne. A246-6, In color . . . $5.00 


The Story of George Washington 


— 


M (ia coter) 
(28 fromes) 


A dramatic viswal presentation on the life of "The Father 
of Our Country.’ Beevtiful ilivetrations (captioned) show 
the early yeors of Washington, his privete life, ormy 
life and as the first President of our country 


Ne. A246-5, in color . . . $5.00 


The Basic First Aid Series 
116 block ond white — 3 in color) (Silent or sound) 
A new filmetrip series visuolizes @ complete first oid 
course suitable for ol! groups. Produced by Crawley Films 
for Conode's fomed $1. Johan's Ambulance Corps 


Ne. A7175, Complete set (19 filmetrips) 
silent . . . menvel $74.50 
Ne. A2178S, Complete set (19 filmetrips) 
sound—33, #.P.mM. $149.50 


These Untrained Tongues 

(in coter) (50 frames, everege) 
A new series of 3 captioned filmetrips with monvel on 
speech defects. A ‘must’ for teachers, clinical workers 
end porents. Produced with Creotive Grophics — U. of 
Denver 


Ne. AlS7S, complete set with manvel . . . $19.50 


For @ complete listing of titles in 
The Werld's ltergest Library of 
Filmstrips ond Slidesets — or to 
order any of the new titles listed 
— see your Audio-Visvel deoler 
or mail the coupon below to $.V.E 


-_ 
Van 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 
A Business Corporation 
1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicage 14, Hil. 
Sire 
| would like te hear from the neorest $.V.E. deoler 
regording the above and other moterio!. 


Send me cotelogs on the following subjects 


Neme 
Address 
City end Stete 





Travel TIPS 


ANT to learn to ski? The package 
A Wer at Oak ‘n Spruce South Lee 
Mass.. includes use of skis, tows, and 

truction during weekdays. Add seven 

! with three hot meals 
still less than $50 

whers Fr ink 

the large st 


vy Eng 


wer 
uw than 
sinter re ill ‘ 
yu Siree’ss Ne ng ‘ Canadian Pacit 
th improvement Ww Spor Time out for hot coffee on a cold cross country ski run in the Laurentions 
200 winter 


He 


" 
fallen wwe All-American Cutter Races during De cial express tours to the Islands 


* treating s ember, January und «February in — their luxurious Stratocruisers. Air tra 
ly a slig Thayne, Afton, and Jackson portation (from Seattle-Tacoma 
Special Visitors to the Jackson Hole Wy seemg trips hotels, and meals i 
I ming) Wildlife Park may ride on feed for $325 up—nine davs. Special Ha 
ng sleighs which go in among the elk waiian folders trom De pt. s Northwest 
there to distribute hay during winter Airlines, 1885 University Ave., St. Pau 
1 Minn 
On the Sanny Side 


Mexic . 
ski meet ) If by now you have the shivers, a lexiean Car Ride 


ims from W ing in vacation trip might warm Motoring to Mexi 
» Northwest Airlines offer spe your questions 


} meet " } " 1 
i “ ' ul 4} 


ms all 1 route 


' 
1 


BEFORE you leave rs ora quarter frm Pa Are 


Washington, D.« 


for BRITAIN.... 


Secure your transportation ond reservations and assure yourself 
comfortable, carefree wavel when you roam the British Isies! 


@ RAIL TRANSPORTATION everywhere, plus reservations on 


Through eapress trains 


@ MOTOR COACH, STEAMER TOURS and 
CITY SIGHTSEEING TRIPS... 


CHANNEL STEAMER SERVICES between Britoin and Ire- 


lend, britain and the Continent. Cabin reservotions, too. 


$1.25 


Toscanini in Britain 


HOTELS..Reservations mode at any of the 47 outstanding 


hotels strategically situated 


MILEAGE COUPONS seve you up to 32% on transportation, 
and permit you to travel where and when you please. Be sure 
te purchase Coupons here not obtainable in the British Isles! 


Typical of DEVALUATION Sevings—A one day tour 
through Scotland s sxenic wondertand by rail, motor 
coach and steamer for $4.10 first class throvghevs, 





CONSULT YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


or any office shown below. 


NEW YORE 70, N.Y. 9 Rockefeller Pi. LOS ANGELES 14, Cal., $10 W. 6 St. 
CHICAGO 3, til, 39 Sewth La Selle 1 TORONTO, Ont.. 69 Yonge Street 


f troted literoture, write Dept. F at any oddres shown above 


1981 —resTrvas OF BRITAIN YEAR ' | : it m s | fe. 

“ on Id, M 
— ee l ‘ 1 » on hand is t sar 

peo] n st pipe hats and bustles 
BR ITI SH RAI LWAYS } present ccblcoun of iaeniy teed 


in Dickens’ books and plays 


Marcaret McDonacp 








Thinking-Cap Travel 
Continued from page 11-T) 


Francisco. Two tours 
are also set up to Mexico and Hawaii. 
Other U.S. regions are also on the NEA 
program. 

The following early roundup of 1951 
study tours is not complete. Watch 
our spring issues for further news 

American Youth Abroad, 320 14th Ave. 
S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minn. Group and in- 
dividual arrangements to Europe, South 
America. Price range $280-$695. inclusive 

American Youth Hostels, 6 E. 39th St., 
New York City. Group and individual hos- 
teling trips in U. S., Europe, Afri- 
ca, Near East, Mexico, and Hawaii. $1.25 
per day hosteling costs, plus transportation 
to country 

Bureau of University 
St Newton, Mass 
Tours stress art, music 
lish history and literature; Scandinavia; 
Sicilian-Greek cruises. Credit allowed 

Experiment in International Living, Inc., 
Putney, India, Near 
East, Japan. About $400, plus transporta- 
tion. Some grants available 

Institute of World Studies, 
Building, Washington, D. C 
Latin America. Credit 

Intercollegiate Tours, 419 Boylston St., 
Boston, Mass. Groups of 25 to Europe. 
Credit possibilities. Tours on English his- 
tory and literature, drama, music 


post-convention 


Canada 


Travel, 11 Boyd 
Groups to Europe 
Eng- 


social science 


Vt. Groups to Europe 


423 Homer 
( sTOUpS to 
allowed 


etc 


——A Festival on naga, 


The gay, lilting story of the Tatra Mountain 
Spring festival 
dances and songs, 
rvral life 


“APPLE BLOSSOM TIME 
IN POLAND” 
—2 reel — 


Superb musical score 
Outstanding photography 


featuring authentic Polish 
ond colorful glimpses of 


Sele $50.00 
Rental $3.00 per day 


Write Dept. ST for catalog ef lotest 
Films of the Notions subjects 


ASSOCIATION FILMS, Inc. 


NEW YORK 19 SAN FRANCISCO 2 
35 West 45th % 351 Turk St 
CHICAGO 3 DALLAS | 

206 Se. Michigen Ave 1915 Live Ook & 








Teachers 


All your students have use for a good 
pencil how delighted they will be 
to get them free. MOTHERSILL’S for 
TRAVEL SICKNESS, used half a 
century, will be pleased to send you 
a quantity of MOTHERSILL’S pen- 


eile on request 


Mail us your name and address 
for a free supply . and give 
your students a surprise. 


MOTHERSILL’S 
430 Lafayette St New York 3, N.Y 











| 


Laborde Travel Service, 
Broadway, New York City 19. Groups to 
Europe. Three study tours start at Paris, 
with refresher courses for Spanish teachers 
at Univ. of Santiago de Compostella, Spain; 
German teachers at International Summer 
School at Mayrhofen in the Austrian Tyrol; 
French teachers at Univ. of Caen. Fourth 
study tour to Scandinavian countries, Eng- 
land, Belgium, Germany, and France with 
holiday course in Copenhagen. Prices begin 
at $599. Credit allowed 

Travel Division, National Education As- 
1201 16th St. N.W., Washington, 
D. C. Groups to U. S., Mexico, Hawaii, 
Alaska, Canada, Central America, Cuba, 
and Europe. From $225 for Cuba to $900 
for Europe, inclusive 


Inc., 1776 


sociation, 


San Francisco State College, 
Group seminar to India, 
and Ceylon by chartered plane. $1,500 
Designed for speakers, and 
writers; tour will study social, politic al, and 
economic conditions 

Scholastic Study Tours. See page 4-T. 

Sita-Adventure Trails, Inc., Santa Bar- 
bara, Calif. Groups to Europe. $450-$725, 
plus transportation. Six travel scholarships 
available. Write for details 

Summer School of European Studies, 
Zurich, Switzerland. Individuals in Zurich, 
with weekend excursions through Switzer- 
land. About $250, plus 
Credit available 

Study Abroad, Inc., 256 W. 57th St., 
New York City. Europe, Latin America, or 
round-the-world groups. U. § 
leadership. Credit allowed 


San Fran- 
cisco Pakistan, 


educators, 


transportation 


educators 


Travel and Study, Inc., 110 E. 57th St., 
New York City 22. Groups to Europe. Total 
under $1,000 countries 
visited in each tour 

Youth Argosy, Northfield, Mass 
and individuals to Europe, and round the 
world. $385 transportation costs to Europe 
only 


cost Five or six 


(,roups 


—Mancanet McDonaut 


The 
Drama Spot 


Hilarious Cheaper by the Dozen is 
now available as a play from the Dra 
matic Publishing Company, 1706 South 
Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 Among 
the new playscripts received by us 
from the Eldridge Publishing Co., 
Franklin, Ohio, were Meet Romeo Mor- 
a comedy for high school 
by David Atlee Phillips; 
the Wolf Man, a 
drama; Junior Is a Genius, a tarce, 
Robert St. Clair; School for Marriage, 
comedy by Albert Johnson New 
and very good is Play Production, a 
guidebook for the playgoer, a handbook 
for the backstage worker, by Henning 
Nelms (Barnes and Noble, Dept. ST, 
105 Fifth Avenue, York 3, 
$3.25). —H. F. 


gan actors 
Margie and 
comedy mystery 


by 


New 
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An Invitation to 


EUROPE! 


Tours Planned fer Cultural Values 


Our tours are planned for intelli- 
gent travelers who like to combine 
a thrilling educational experience 
with a happy carefree vacation. 
Traveling with friendly, cultured 
scholars eliminates the necessity of 
hearing stereotyped speeches by 
local guides. Our patrons return to 
their professions enriched in experi- 
ence. Their work is more vivid and 
interesting to them as _well as to 
those they inf . Pp i 1 
credit is available. 


SEASON OF 1951 


ELROPEAN SEMINAR. A group of travelers con 
jucted by college teachers cach one lecturing 
ow his especial subject. Early and late sailings. Exten 
hon around Sicily and to Greeee. College of 
professional credit 

ART APPRECIATION. 
the great galleries and 
Europe. A specialized 
knows college art teachers 

SPRING TOUR OF EUROPE. Ao opportunity tor « 
levsurely visit te the great cultural centers of France, 
Ttaly and the Lew Countries the attractive 
pring season 

MUSIC AND DRAMA TOUR. An opportunity to hear 
the beet music and ece the best plays in Europe under 
trained leaders. 





four 
ruise 
A general 


the 


Art Tour visiting 
cathedrale of Western 
conducted by two well 


the direction of 


SCANDINAVIA. The culture and civilization ef these 
interpreted by one who knows them well 
tlereus ecrnery 

MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY. 
spot by « leader whe wee born 
British Army and 
American college 
CLASSICAL BACKGROUNDS. A program to 
aterested in the backgrounds of our history « 

plited by the glorious remains of the Greek 
Roman eras; Waly, Switserland, France and England 
SCHOOL FOR CLASSICAL STUDIES IN ATHENS. 


Sis weeks residence ite ancient 


ouatries 


laterpreted om the 
in Waly, served im the 
is now @ teacher of history in on 


m Greece » wtody 


monuments 
MM IAL SCIENCE 


‘igo governments 
cram will 


SEMINAR. As 
and political 
contacts wi 


enalysie =f 
institutions, The 
b social and political 
Paris, ete 
BACKGROUNDS OF ENGLISH HISTORY AND 
LITERATURE. 4 tour planned for those interested 
im the literary and historic associations of England, 
Scotland, Wales, the Low Countries and Paris 
SICILIAN-GREEK CRUISE. By chartered boat, 
og al! important Greek sites in Sicily, the 
Islands and Greece 


ALTLMN pe RS. 


we hude 


le aiers in London, Ceoneve 


visit. 
lopien 


Conducted tours to Europe during 
September and 


BUREAU of UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 


Established 1891 


1! Boyd Street Newton, Mass. 


FERRER EEE RE EEE E TEETH ERE E HEHEHE EEE EH 


Bureau of University Travel 
1) Boyd St, Newton, Mass 


Please send me 
nouncements 


the following tour oan 


_) European 
Seminar 

LJ) Music end Drama 

) Spring Tour of 

_ Europe 

C) Classico! 
Bock grounds 
School for Classical . 
Studies in Athens 
English History 
and Literature 


J) Art Appreciation 
Scondinavio 

C) Medern Evropecn 
History 


C) Secial Science 
Seminar 


_) Sici ion Greek 


ruise 

[) Autumn Tours 
Nome —— 

Address 


PTTTITIILLILIL LI 
TET TTT 








: . 
EUROPE 1951 


Tours Planned 
for Coltural Values 


Purporsety! l-avel with wide 
Backgrounds 
of English History and Literoture 
Bock 
grounds, Drama ond Theeter, Po 
Modern 


Social Studies, Arts ond 


chovce of itimerernes 


Art Appreciation, Clesico! 


litical Science Evropeon 
History 
Crate Comporative European 
Education, in addition to general 


culturel progrems Ovitstanding 


leadership by experienced ond 
friendly profewors and 
$847 to 


depending on 


college 
educotors Prices 


$1,500 


routing and 


about 
duration 
tteamship occommo 
dation 


seeupied. Thovsends of 


teachers hove traveled 


AL 


abroad 


with we since Send for 


prospectus 


INTERCOLLEGIATE TOLAS 
419 Beyleton 
Boston 


Street 
Massachusetts 
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JUST RELEASED! 
THE GREAT HiT! 


eeeeneeeneaene 


men 
are like 
streetcars 
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»medy o~ Sm | int 
tod + hristepher Serge! from the book 


— 


r2#Om THE NEW YORK TIMES REVIEW 


drama 


eed Sereh Lorimer 


one of the most genuinely light hearted 
thet heve eppecred in 
rollicking of the 
tien. The emeovrows 


recent seasons A 


comedy younger genera 
experiments, triumphs 
and misadventures of thew wbdeb heroine 


are vateilingly diverting 


Reyelty, $25.00. Posters Price 750 


THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1706 South Prairie Ave. Chicege 16, iMineis 





By JOHN MARSTON, The St. Lowis Star-Times 


English Makes 


the Headlines 


How ca rly teachers and 


newspapers t wether? For 


laily 
five 
urs the St. Louis Star-Times has spon 
gional writing awards prelimi 

he National Scholastic Writing 

Awards. With 14 other like-minded 
ewspaper und teacher committees in 


vLastic 


hey ities S« 


Ml imavines porns to 
recognize and em student 


Editor 


wrage good 


vriting 
THAT 
lish teaching in 


schools and 
Usuall 


lowes the think 
Ameri as 
7th and Sth grades? 
think of it vers 


vriting ind its teaching 


verbolac t Eng 


high 


want 
tet in 
cutter lb 
The “uy ‘ to 
cthon 1s he 


} ] 


sctrool stu 


understand 


# the | 
| 


es 


rumatize themselves visu 


ommanm a good ress wed for 


| 
ret their share of 


‘pe iks for itself 


ye iking Courses 


Ww worse 


MMrisie 


atten 
is do dra 
Even 
shibits and science fairs 
cs and shop classes cle mm 
selves very well, Art draws 
But English which is a re 
backbone of the whole 


reuite 


ime nm cooperation with 


\lugazvines 
wwards program, the St 


writing 


Star 


national 
Louts 
Times decided to try to help out in this 
Situation 


wt Star 


It was the first step in a series 


Times activities supporting « du 


cation, which have since come to 
| | +} ' 


chee ‘ 


nm 
ition’s largest science fair 
i busy teen press ¢ lub, a weekly current 
iff airs 20.000 


} 
ew 


cpus vith wer ads im” 


athoon 1 pla eT awards ind 


punmor tows ting broadcasts 
There th assisting in these 


Star 


tivities 


Times is able to turn the spot 


' 
t public attention upon vanous 


school work in a wav which 
therwise 
s basically a news pa 


limited amount of its space 


» “articles” of a non 


news nature, no matter how worthy the 
subject. These belong in magazines and 
books in which readers have a special 


interest. For this reason, a news event 
or activity ts frequently needed to make 
stories of school activities “news 
Public 


something going on.” 
the Star-Times in 


worthy.” interest can best be 


“ ured hy 


The experiences 


connection with its sponsorship of the 
Scholastic Writing Awards in the St 
Louis region have been énteresting. This 
usumed St. Louis regional 
1947 and was the third 
United States to en 
ter into this program jointly with Scho 


lastic 


new Spupe r 
sponsorship in 
newspaper in the 
Magazines 

It was decided that to make a worth 
while contribution the Star-Times should 
contribute an annual $300) scholarship 
to the most outstanding single 
ke ‘s 
offered, In 
it has been stressed that this program 
is different from the 
There 


special writing for this purpose 


entrant 


is well as the typewriter and cer 


tificates regularly addition 


ordinary writing 


contests ire mo issigned subjects 
ilone Is 
not needed, and all manner of subjects 
from the daily classroom program may 
he entered. It is not propaganda, but 
conducted solely to seek out and reward 
writing talent 

A local advisory « 


lected to direct the 


ommittee was se 
Adequate 
Star 


information 


program 


publicity was given through the 


booklets and 


nailed out three 


Times rules 


wore times during the 


vear, and radio vents used as 


neared. A judging 


vas selected by the ad 


ireteninee tr 
the entry deadline 
committee of 12 

sory committe ilthough the prelimi 
han Ned by 
f screening judges 


Alot 


the period of four 


nary judging was a paid 
group 
2 000 


entries 


Ovet 


ears sever il signifi 


resulted 


cant things have been noted 


There has been a gradual increase 
in the qu ality of entries 

The whole matter of both qu ility and 
quantity of entries seems to rest in the 
English teachers 


Pupils without encouragement 


hands of individual 
and di 
rection will not send in their best work 
In many cases they cannot rec mgzmize it 
ial tided 

Response has been spotty. Certain 
schools or teachers recognize the oppor 
tunity of encouraging writing t ilent and 
bringing favorable recognition to them- 

Scholastic Writing 
Others do not take 
idvantage of the very large fields from 


which they might draw 


selves through the 


Awards program 


St. Louis is a colorful city with abun 
dant material for the young writer. It 
should become the center of literary ac 
tivities it Other 
their opportunities also. 


once was cites have 


( 





Ideas from Milwaukee 
(Continued from page 13-T) 


in all classes. Helen Olson, Seattle, 
showed English teachers how the com- 
munications revolution has made it pos- 
sible for every person to keep informed 
on what is going on in every part of the 
world. “Since everybody in the world is 
talking to everyone else in the world 
today, speech assumes an importance 
which it has never had before. Speech 
is no longer thought of as a course 
Since speech is observation, experience 
alertness, understanding, appreciation, a 
person cannot master speech.” 

Dorothea Fry, John Muir 


Pasadena, told teachers to observe and 


College 


“Every 
teacher should hear her own voice often 


analyze their own speech 
as it sounds when she does not know it 
She should ask 

‘What speech 
patterns are the children learning from 


is being recorded 
herself these questions 


me? How does my voice sound to them? 
How does that voice affect them ner 
vously?’—because it does, of course!” 
Writing is an important duty of every 
English teacher. Marion C. Sheridan of 
New Haven, Conn., former NCTE pres 
ident, said, “ it is an ethical respon- 
sibility for teachers of English to teach 
students to communicate in writing 
The responsibility arises from the voca 
tional and the political needs of all stu- 
dents admitted to secondary schools and 
permitted to remain. Regardless of so- 


cial or economic status, citizens of our 


democracy need to be able to commu 
Sheridan said 


“Learning to write comes from writing 


nicate in writing.” Dr 


We can't teach students to write unless 
we have them write, write, write.” 

At times writing can contribute essen- 
tially to the building of happy person- 
ality, Alvina Treut Burrows of New 
York University stated. “In a machine 
dominated era, writing, like other forms 
of expression, must play its part in main 
taining the individuality and integrity 
of growing children helping chil 
dren to establish themselves against the 
pressure of adult patterns. = 

The study of American folklore and 
local history will add interest to the 
classroom. “As teachers of English and 
American literature we need to 
know more about both literature and 
folklore if we would reach young peo 
ple where they live, make them realize 
what it is to be an American .. . and 
teach them the American way,” said 
Arthur Palmer Hudson, Univ. of North 
Carolina 

A planned language program from 
kindergarten through college is needed 
“We should think of the language arts 
as the thread that runs so true, holding 
together the entire educational process,” 
said Marion S. Walker of Nutley, N. J 
‘We are all agreed upon the vital need 
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in the field of English for a full lan- 
guage program extending from kinder- 
garten through junior college,” said 
Dorothy Dixon, Pasadena (Calif.) City 
College. 

“As the trend toward general educa- 
tion becomes more firmly entrenched in 


the accepted philosophy of education, | 


the language program emerges as the 
centrifugal force toward which all other 
phases of the curriculum gravitate.” 
Miriam B. Booth, Erie, Pa., 
Edward |. Rutan 


schools 
East 


ing tentative arrangement of grades 


with a suggested focus for each group | 


of levels: Kindergarten through second 
grade—major focus on listening; 3rd, 


ith, 5th grades—major focus on speak- 


ing; 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th—major focus on | 


reading; 10th through 14th—major focus 
on writing 

Officers for 1951. Paul Farmer of At- 
lanta, Georgia, president; Lennox Grey, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
first vice-president; Ruth Strickland, 
Indiana University, second vice-presi 
dent; Theodore Hornberger, University 


of Minnesota, chairman, college section; | 


Hardy Finch, Greenwich (Conn.) H. S.., 
chairman, high school section; Hannah 
M. Lindahl, Mishawaka, Indiana; Mark 
Neville and Marion Sheridan, past pres- 
idents, on executive committee; W. Wil 
bur Hatfield, secretary-treasurer 
Resolutions. Among the resolutions 
passed was one asking the FCC to re- 
serve at least 20 per cent of the avail- 


able television channels for educational | 


institutions. Another resolution deplored 
‘unwarranted suspicion implied in has- 
tily conceived and discriminatory teach 
ers’ oaths” as weakening the collective 
morale of teachers 

Awards presented at the meeting 
Awards for the best radio programs of 


the year were presented by Leon Hood | 


of East Orange, N. J].. NCTE radio 
chairman: NBC Theatre, \st; Living, 
1949 and 1950, NBC, 2nd; We Take 
Your Word, CBS, 3rd; Invitation to 
Learning, CBS, 4th. 

To Harold A. Anderson the Council 
gave a life membership for his nine 
years of service as public relations chair 
man 
first W. Wilbur Hatfield award for his 
years of excellent work as NCTE direc 
tor of publications. 


Convention Story 


John R the Saturday 
luncheon audience an example of how 
teacher-pupil communication can break 


Tunis gave 


down 
did not understand the pledge of alle- 
giance to the flag. Before explaining it 
to him, the teacher asked the boy to 
write the pledge 

“I led the pigeons to the flag,” the 
boy began. 


A Thrilling ————_ 
New Animal Film! 


— 2 reek — 


lt took six yeers to film this emazing docu- 
mentary of wild anime! life in o South African 
gome preserve 


“ANIMALS UNLIMITED” 


it Shows 


jungle beasts fleeing in terror from o 
cherging lion . . 





Carolina 
Teachers College, suggested the follow- | 


Robert C. Pooley was awarded the | 


A boy told his teacher that he | 


herds of rebras. antelopes and giroftes 
never before photographed scenes of wild 
animal life! 
Sele, color $175.00 
Black and White $60.00 
Deily rental, color $6.00; b & w $3.00 


Write Dept. ST for cateleg of lotest 
Films of the Notions subjects 


ASSOCIATION FILMS, Inc. 


NEW YORK 19 SAN FRANCISCO 2 
35 West 45th St 351 Turk St 
CHICAGO 3 


DAMAS 1 
206 Se. Michigan Ave. 1915 Live Ook &. 











TEACHERS! BORROW 


| $50 to $300 BY MAIL 


Quick!-Easy!-Private! i 
9 if yes post eames a details of confidential 
! . 7~ board, merchanta, friends 
| will not know you are applying for » loan Make the 
loan in the privacy of your own home BY MAIL on 
| our signature only y in convenient monthly 
nstaliments —not 
mailed in plain envelope ( 


|} STATE FINANCE COMPANY, Dept. $-151 
210 State Finance Gidg.. Des Meiners 6. lows 
'] NAME sraccesse 


1 ADDRESS _.. -- 


orry STATE 
—_— eee a ass eee 


CHALIF RECORDS 
for BALLET TECHNIQUE 


For Teaching or Home Practice 


Album of four 12-inch unbreakable 
78 rpm records pressed and record 
by Columbia Records Inc., 4 melo- 
dious classical selections in all tempos 
and all completely separated. 

70 exercises briefly described, from 
Baby Work to Advanced Technique, 
with music indicated, for each 

PREE CIRCULAR 
Eech Album $16.50 inci. oll taxes 
Send check or money order to 


CHALIF, 113 W. 57th St., New York 19, M. Y. 





Do you want to buy or sell 


A PRIVATE SCHOOL §* 
* OR SUMMER CAMP? 


Kindergarten, elementary, prep echools for sale. Also. 
fine established children's camps. sites, school prop 
erties, Call or write Real Eetate Dept. Section FR 


NATIONAL BUREAU of PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


. 522 Fifth Ave. Wew York 17 @u 2-8860 f 
16MM CLASSROOM FILMS 


46 HEALTH & SOCIAL STUDIES Films 
16 PRACTICAL PLANE GEOMETRY Films 
6 SIMPLIFIED ARITHMETIC Films 





To rent or buy, write for catalog 


KNOWLEDGE BUILDERS 

625 Medison Avenue, New York 22, NM. Y. 
READINGS. PLAYS 
ENTERTAINMENTS 


CATALOGS FREE 





Wetmore Declamation Bureau 


SIOUX CITY, 1OWA 
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SPECIAL 
SERVICES 


Write tedey fer ovr 
newly established Fim 
and Equipment Services 
offering free advice on 
how you moy get the 
mest out of your visuel- 
ards equipment 


Write alse for our new 
1951 cotelegve of near- 
by 1,000 short fims for 
Educotion Rehgion and 
Entertainment 


Use coupon on poge 30 








Nu Art Films, Inc. 


112 Weert 48th S New York 19. N.Y 











he aie 


IN 1951 


“ss a 

STUDY ABROAD. Inc 
250 Wee S7h NY OC 
Pieore 

mer study 
eaders 

LATIN AMERICAN weniwersities Menne 

Guetemele, Pere. Melti 28 days $468 


ORPORD Heidelberg, Beolegne, Pore on 
vereties end treveling © weeks 5795 
mutic FESTIVALS Beyreuth Selibure 
laly tecerne Edinburgh 5967 
EVROPE by Merer 7 countries, 50 doys $967 
AROUND WORLD by plane 45 devs 51.375 


orthward Ho! 


Choirman, Science Dept., Emerson Jr 


LASKA was calling again. It was 
the hot days stirred mem 
delightful 


too cool nor too 


/ June 


+ ories of a country 


where it was neither 
Varimn 

Irresistible forces demanding an un 
cramped vacation on a cramped budget 
led to the purchase of a fire-engine red 
parm 1 truck 
s long, bench-high cabinet on one side 
wd with a folding table 

} 


sleeping pags, Camp chairs amd even 


The interior was fitted with 


long two 
sn electric fan. Sufficient floor space re 
mained so that during inclement weath 
er meals could be prepared within the 
shelter of the truck. The table could 
be lowered and fitted into a notch ex 
tending the length of the cabinet, so 
that the tabletop plus the cabinet top 
formed a platform us wide as the truck 
tor sleeping bags at night 

So it was that my son and I set forth 
on a 1400-mile trip. Reaching Edmon 
Alberta, we loaded the 


with canned goods and smoked 


ton, « ipital ot 
truck 
neats and ten gallons of drinking water 

Ihe Alberta Motor Association gives 
on the condition of the 


road between 


wecurate re ports 
475 miles of Edmonton 
ind Dawson Creek. Safely in Dawson 
Creek, one may relax. This is Mile Zero 
the beginning of the Alaska Highway 
23 miles to Fairbanks 
A feeling of keen adventure 


just 1.5 
ot he ud 


in? into the unknown permeates ones 


being as 


Dawson Creek slips beneath 


the southern horizon. One's cat 


hoses 


northward into a magnificent wilder 


Ness peopled with white birch and 


aspen punctuated with the somber 


vreen oft pine 


The Highway 


throu | t} 


anal spruce 
had 


s forest by 


slashed 
tread 
bulldoze Ts 


been 
the heavy 
Through this 


the vilk, 


‘ ind = gigantic 


primeval vastness circu 


waters of swift, glacier 


west the Rockies con 


ear their crests, veiled in 
clouds. For hundreds 
Highway is marked in the 

lors by wild delphinium, fire 
ad. haret 


ng white 


les the 


et ’ wells, and wild roses 
In Yukon 


spitality of the 


Territory one enjovs the 


government « amp 

nonls, These are equipped with com 

elter ands kitchen 

| the Te 
md ex h inge ¢ Xp Menee’s 

Whitehorse we visited the cabin 

of Sam McGee, famed in Robert Set 

Whitehorse is at the head 

of navigable waters of the Yukon river 

with 


and an 


% wood tourists 


vice verse 


system. Great white riverboats 


By ELIZABETH R. NORTON 


H. S., Flint, Mich 
huge red sternwheels ply down to Daw 
son City, site of the Klondike 
strike of 1896 

In Yukon Territory and Alaska emer 
gency shelters are placed strategn ally 


gold 


along the highwavs These are in addi 
tion to the government camp grounds 
in the Yukon. Thev are 
abandoned barracks 
travelers delayed by 


Each of 


stove made out of an oil drum 


designated 
buildings to be 
used by storm or 


accident these contains a 
a bed 
a table, and plenty of wood. Sometimes 
these emergency shelters are wannigans 
a wannigan being a one to three-room 
hut built on skids for easy portability 
particularly in the winter 
The unwritten law of the North de 
mands that a shelter be left in as good 
or better condition than it was found 
und this applies particularly to the wood 
ind kindling supply 
As one approaches Snag, the coldest 
North America, the 


cathedral 


spot in trees mo 


longer are spires, but are 


stunted in growth. Indians are in sum 


mer camp, catching and smoking fish 
drying moose meat, and scraping hides 
lor « lothing and tepees 

At Milk 1221.4 we 
Alaska and reached the town of Border 
City. In 1948 the signpost read Popu 
In 1949 the population had 


crossed into 


lation 2.” 
increased to three 

Our 
Richardson 


wav led northward ilong the 
Fairbanks 
With its great placer mines, Fairbanks 
of the “Golden Heart 
of Alaska.” Here log cabins and swank 
other 


the home of prehistoric mammoths, the 


Highw 1\ to 
deserves its title 
‘ ich Formerly 


buildings jostle 


irea now supports present-day mam 


Courtesy Pan American Airways 


Hopeful old timer still pans for gold. 


| 








PRINCIPALS—SENIOR SPONSORS 
Buy direct from the menvfacturer ond 
sove approximately 40% on 


Commencement 
Invitations 
and Personal Cards 


We offer a wide selection of modern double 
envelope Commencement invitations and Per 
sonal Cords which are priced considerably 
lower thon other companies. Full informe- 
tien and somples gladly sent without obli- 
getion so you moy consider them at 
convenience without interrupting class sched- 
vies. We sel! direct by mail—eliminete — 
soles representatives and pass the sav 

on to you. FREE MEMORY Bdox GIVEN wi 
EACH ORDER 


leorn about ovr Persona! Cord Fund Raising 
Pian which is used by several thousand high 
schools in America 


Prive on hool stationery te 


PRINTCRAFT CARD CO., 
Dept. T. 1425 £. Elm St 


Inc. 
Seronton 5, Pa. 


| 








rE NGLISH TEACHERS 


TESTS 
Dick, Silos 


Caesar, ’ 
Marner, The Tem- 
ivanhoe, Kidnapped, Tale 
of Two Cities for only $2.00. 
Many other titles; also GRAMMAR TESTS, 
BOOK REVIEW TESTS 
co., 


THE PERFECTION FORM LOGAN, IOWA 








MAKE YOUR OWN LANTERN SLIDES 


“SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE 





moths—the gold dredges. Their mouths, 


| equipped with moving chain buckets, 


devour more gravel in a few minutes 
than a sourdough could nibble at dur- 
ing season. 

Before leaving Fairbanks to go south, 
we returned to Circle a second time 
to watch the sunset and sun .e and to 
pan real gold on Deadwood Creek. You 
drive northwest on the Steese Highway 
until it comes to an abrupt end at the 
very banks of the wide-spreading Yukon 
River the Indian village of 
Circle nestles. Circle is the most north- 
erly spot in North America available 
to the motorist. All of its ancient build- 
ings are slowly collapsing under the 
burden of their years. Once this town, 
not far from the Arctic Circle, boasted 
a population of 10,000 men and a few 
women. They were drawn to the spot 
by the lure of gold at nearby Birch 
Creek. 

Today the population consists of not 
more than 100 Indians and one white 
man who runs the local trading post 
Occasionally a stop is made at the vil- 
lage by a river boat with its barges on 
the way to the mining town of Eagle. 
Much of the merchandise brought by 
the boat had been ordered six months 
to a year previously from Sears and 
Montgomery Ward catalogues. It is 
dumped directly from the barges onto 
the river bank, where it until 


an entire 


“ here 


lies 


| claimed sooner or later by the owner. 





A. F. FILMS, Inc. 
1600 BROADWAY, N.Y. C 
Lotest film releases 
GRANDMA MOSES—22 min. 
LINCOLN SPEAKS AT GETTYSBURG— 
10 min. 
Write for Catalog 














PLAYS 
ALL SPEEDS 7s. « 
ALL SIZES T-17% imeh 
ALL KINDS oF RECORDS 
High Fidelity —Low Priced 
from $24 95-864. 50 
Catalog Upon Request 


AUDIO-MASTER 


Confidential 


LOANS toTEACHERS 
Entirely by Mail 


Vou can get « quic Oe 1 om 
to $500 on voun ‘soma OnLy. 

Entirely by Mail i. > endaity confi 

dential School board frenda merchants not 

contacted. No co-mgners necemary Kepsy im small monthly 
payments 20 prim ipel payments necessary during your 
payleas verstion monthe 


RPM 
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There is no true darkness all through 
months at Circle. Look- 
ing north, the eye follows the river as 
it pushes its glacial waters up over the 
Arctic Circle. One is fascinated as the 
sun dips toward the horizon. A shaft 
of golden light gleams for a brief mo- 
ment onto the opalescent river waters 
and Sol then rises majestically toward 
the east and into the new day. The 
huskies and malemutes howl their dirge 
and the clicking of cameras interrupts 


the summer 


| the brightness of the night. 


The lure of the North is not in find- 
ing of gold; rather it is in discovery of 
true peace and contentment 


out on 


some lone pass, where clouds roll in to 


isolate one from the rest of the world. 


| One may find himself floating above a 





| of pale blue, 


strange ocean of white clouds with the 
Northern Lights waving their curtains 
rose, green, and white 
across the heavens as the sunset blends 
into sunrise in one mystic moment. 


| hest coll for travel 
| writers Feb. 1 
| ennvel Travel Story 
| Awards. Nine $25 
| prizes. Write Trevel 
| Editor, 


3rd 


Scholastic 
Teacher, for details 
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| MANY SAY IT'S OUR BEST | 





Mites ond Yone do their homework . . . 
@ scene from 


JAPANESE FAMILY 


@ new Julien Bryon documentary film 
showing the work, play and daily liv- 
ing of a Japonese family in post-wor 
yeors authentic Japanese music 
performed on native instruments . . 

populer with both young people and 


adults in schools, churches, ond clubs. 


Write for ovr new catalog. 


international Film Foundation 


1600 Breedwoy New York 19, N.Y. 











of 
‘The FIRST Factual 
Survey of Yugoslavia 


“yugoslavia’ 


An up to the minute 64 page 
volume (with over 100 photo- 
graphs and illustrations) of 
basic facts and background 
material of the history, cul- 
ture, geography, industry, agri- 
cultural and political life of 
Yugoslavia. 


Much of the material included 
has never been available for 
publication before and is es- 
sential to an understanding of 
current developments in Yugo- 
slavia. 


PRICE 50¢ 


THE YUGOSLAV 
INFORMATION CENTER 


Dept. ST, 36 Central Park South 
New York 19 














sage MATERIALS 


This coupon is for cosy ordering. Check, clip end mail te 
Scholest« Teocher 7 fast 12th &. New York 3M Y 
You will receive free cides direct from the edvertisers 


CHECK FOR SUMMER 
TRAVEL PLANNING 


I'd like to hear more about 


Study Tours (p. 11-T) 
Summer Schools 


Travel Information 


in (check country) the U.S.A. 


Africa , Canada 


Travel and Study 


ASSOCIATED BRITISH 
RAUWAYS, ». 24-7 

free revel iw 
GRITISH TRAVEL CENTRE 
e 37 

Lit on festive! Yeeor 
BRITISH INFORMATION 
SERVICES, p. 32-7 

Travel tt 
BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY 
TRAVEL, » 25-7 

1951 Study Tour details 
INTERCOLLEGIATE TOURS 
e 1 

195! Tow prospectus 
SCHOLASTIC STUDY TOURS 
» 47 

inte 4 European Tours 
STUDY ABROAD, p. 28-1 

infe credit earning 

ttudy tours 
YUGORMLAVIA INFORMATION 
CENTER, p 29-7 


info new survey volume 


Audie Visual 
A. * FULMS, » 29-7 


Free new film cotelogue 

ASSOCIATION FILMS. p 25.1 
Files of All Nations 
catologve 

AUDIO DEVICES. p 22.1 
Free sample Audiotape 
Le Avdiodins Avdwo 
points Aude fecord 


Please print 


, Hawaii 


How to Make Good 
Recordings 
info on Avudicscripts 
AUDIO. MASTER, p 29-7 
Free piay»eck catalogue 
CHARLES BESELER, p. 9-1 
New projector booklet 
sT 
INTERNATIONAL FILM 
FOUNDATION, p. 29-1 
New free cotelogve 
KNOWLEDGE BUILDERS 
CLASSROOM FILMS, p. 27-7 
Free ltémm film cote 
logue 
MAGNECORD, INC. p. 21-7 
Free demonstration 
NU-ART FILMS, p. 28-7 
Free film catologvue 
RADIO CORP OF AMERICA 
ep eT 
Free record cotologve 
Info: newest RCA phono 
granh 
SAIDECRAFT CO. p. 29-7 
Sample lantern slide 
SOCIETY FOR VISUAL 
EDUCATION, INC. p. 23-17 


Filmstrip cotelegves 


Dramatics 
DRAMATIC PUBLISHING CO 
p 26-1 

info mew comedy ploy 
WETMORE DECLAMATION 
BUREAU. p. 27-1 

Free play cotelogue 


Position 


Schoo! 


lone 


, Evrope 


, Near East 





, Latin America 
, Other 


BITUMINOUS COAL 
INSTITUTE, p. 2-7 
Free King Coo! Quiz 
CHALIF PUBLICATIONS 
p. 27-7 
info: bollet music on 
records 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
p. 147 
Free booklet Children's 
Spending 
NATIONAL BUREAU OF 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS, p. 27-1 
info: schools, comps to 
buy or sell 
PERFECTION FORM CO 
p. 29-7 
Semple sets obj. tests 
PERSONAL FINANCE CO. 
p. 11-7 
Info. mail loans 
POSTAL FINANCE, p. 29-1 
Detoils on loans by moil 
PRINTCRAFT CARD CO 
p. 29-7 
Info., samples: cords 
STATE FINANCE CO. p. 27-1 
info: mall loons 
WHEAT FLOUR INSTITUTE 
p. 7-7 
Free Source Moterials 
booklet 
SCHOLASTIC SERVICES 
TAB, p. 107 
National Scholastic 
Redio Guild. p 237 
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It's a SK Daisy 


¢ It youre not quite certain just how a 
tape recorder can serve your classes, 
Tape Recording in the Classroom is a 
good guide. Free from Minnesota Min 
ing & Mig. Co., St. Paul 6, Minn. 


¢ Cave man techniques have long 
been out of style but exactly how to 
act socially sometimes puzzles teen 
agers. Thev'll enjoy reading Your Ticket 
to Popularity—Good Manners. Devel 
oped by the Girl and Boy Scouts, the 
45-page pamphlet cleverly illustrates 
etiquette for the young. Available from 
your local Scout headquarters 


° Hou 
doesn't 


To Turn Ideas Into Pictures 
presume you are a Norman 
Rockwell. But before you're through 
this 32-page booklet, you'll find you'll 
be able to brighten mimeographed 
bulletins, notices, school newspapers 
with clever sketches. Well worth $1. 
National Publicity Council, 257 Fourth 


Ave., NYC. 


¢ Seventh grade teachers can spark 
math drills with the help of Ranger 
‘Rithmetic, a new Forest Service (U.S 
Dept. of Agriculture) booklet. Problems 
are especially designed to help teach 
forest conservation. Copies (for teacher 
use only) free from U.S. Forest Serv- 
ice, Washington 25, D.C 


¢ A brand new “World Freedom” map 
by Ernest Dudley Chase spotlights 
present conflict areas—Korea, Formosa, 
Iran, etc. Important U.N. facts, world 
conference dates, and an lron Curtain 
‘outline” add to map's 
$1 from Ernest Dudley 
Washington St 


timeliness 
Chase, 1000 


Boston 18, Mass. 


¢ On many school bulletin boards ap 
pears this poster of Cyrano de Bergerac 


“Following the Films” posters present 
the movie of the month selections by 
Scholastic editors. Our January choice 
is Kim. For free copies of the Cyrano 
and Kim posters for your classroom, 
write Scholastic Teacher. 


( 





for 


TEACHERS 


HANDY MATERIALS FOR COMING FEATURES IN SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


Australia 
Jan. 17 in World Week 


General Information on Common- 
wealth Jubilee: Write Australian News 
and Information Office 

PAMPHLETS: A Look at Australia, 
1949, free; A Glance at Australia, 1950, 
free; Know Australia, 1950, free; Aus- 
tralia, 1950, 5¢. Australian News and 
Information Office, 636 Fifth Avenue, 
N. Y. 20. Australia, Leader in the South- 
west Pacific, by L. A. Phillips, 1947, 
tree, Pan American World Airways Sys- 
tem, 28-19 Bridge Plaza N., Long Island 
City 1, N. Y. Commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia, by Ben F. Crowson, Jr., 1948 
12¢, United Nations Education Center 
Box 6188, Washington, D. C. Story of 
the British Commonwealth and Empire, 
1948, free, British Information Services, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 20. 

BOOKS: Australia, by C. H. Grattan 
$5.00 (University of California, 1947) 
Introducing Australia by C. H. Grattan. 
$5.00 (Day. 1947). Road to Down Un- 
der, by M. Cormack (fiction), $2.50 

Appleton-Century, 1944). Botany Boy, 
by C. B. Nordhoff and J. H. Hall (fic- 
tion), $3.50 (Little, 1941). Australia 
Calling, by Margaret L. Macpherson, 
$2.50 (Dodd, 1946). The Common 
wealth and the Nations, by N. Man- 
sergh, $2.50 (Roval Institute of Inter 
national Affairs, 1949). Empire on the 
Seven Seas: the British Empire, by 
|. T. Adams, $3.50 (Scribner, 1940) 
British Overseas; Exploits of a Nation of 
Shopkeepers, by Charles E. Carington 
$9.00 (Cambridge, 1950) 

ARTICLES: “Australia.” by J. A. 
Michener, Holiday, Nov. 1950. “New 
Australia,” by G. Burck, Fortune, Sept. 
1950. “Australia,” Atlantic, Nov. 1950 
“Gulf Country.” by G. Pike, Christian 
Monitor Magazitie, May 27, 
“Sheep Ranch Country” (film- 
World Week, Nov. 2, 1949 

FILMS: Sheep Ranch Country (South 
eastern Australia), Earth and Its Peoples 
series, 20 minutes, sale or rent. United 
World Films, 1445 Park Ave., N. Y. 29 
Daily routine on a sheep ranch con- 
trasted with life in the seaports and in 
dustrial cities. Australian Diary—a series 
of 28 films on various aspects of Austra- 
lian life, each running 10 minutes, sale 
or rent. For complete listing of titles and 
additional information on other films, 
write Australian News and Information 
Bureau, 636 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. Australia, 11 minutes, sale or rent. 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 


Science 
1950 
unit) 


1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Ill 
Geography, people, industry and agri- 
culture. Land of Fair Dinkum, 10 min- 
utes, sale, Hawley-Lord, Inc., 61 W. 56 
St., New York 19. Modern pioneering. 

FILMSTRIPS: Australia (Life in Other 
Lands Library), 49 frames. Informative 
Classroom Pictures Publishers, 40 Ionia 
Ave., N.W., Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 
General survey of the continent and its 
peoples. Australia, Country With a Fu- 
ture, 74 frames, Australian News and 
Information Bureau, 636 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. Australia from its far 
outback to its thriving cities. 


Career Blueprint Series 
In Practical English 


“The Career Blueprint” Series will 
include 10 two-page articles as well as 
model letters of application, application 
blanks from major industries, job-inter 
est inventories, etc. They will appear in 
issues of P. E. from March 7 to May 9. 

Now is the time to start collecting 
additional material to help you in the 
study of this major unit on vocational 
guidance. Local firms probably will be 
happy to give you classroom sets of job- 
application blanks, examples from apti- 
tude tests, and company pamphlets tell- 
ing the history of the firm. 

You may also want to plan a “Career 
Day” for your school and invite leaders 
from various professions and job fields 
to talk about career opportunities. Now's 
the time to make a survey of your classes 
to see which jobs your students would 
like to know more about 

Since all able-bodied young men are 
almost certain to see military service 
and since many girls are interested in 
joining the women’s branches of the 
Services, you may want to collect some 
material on careers in the Armed Forces. 
Local recruiting stations are glad to give 
you pamphlets on Service careers. (Don't 
overlook opportunities in the 
Guard and Merchant Marine.) 

The U. S. Civil Service Commission 
(Washington 25. D. C.) has free and 
low-cost pamphlets on U. S. Civil Ser- 
vice jobs. 

World Week will publish a series of 
vocational articles next term based on 
interviews with young workers in lead- 
ing job fields. Watch Scholastic Maga- 
zines also for the “Career Club Question 
and Answer Box,” in which student vo- 
cational questions are answered, and for 
“Career Club” contests on vocational 


Coast 


subjects. 





This Month- 


@ These “dividend books” for January 
present an agreeable variety. There are 
two books on both Junior and Senior 
lists that provide easy and rapid reacing 
—Ed Fitzgerald’s Kick-Off and Andre 
Norton's Scarface. 


Senior Group 


James Hilton’s Lost Horizon is an old 
favorite, still rich in story lure and in 
the strangeness of its background and 
character. James Thurber’s Men, Wo- 
men, and Dogs is one of his best collec. 
tions, revealing Thurber’s whimsical 
humor in most unexpected situations 
and people. And then there is Ellery 
Queen's Chinese Orange Mystery, one 
of the best examples of Ellery’s uncanny 
skill in finding his way through a tangle 
of clues. 


Junior Group 


Geoftrey Household’s Spanish Cave is 
a particularly well-written story of ad 
venture; it will hold readers enthralled. 
Finally, there is an excellent story of the 
wilderness, Rutherford Montgomery's 
Gray Wolf 


Injunctions for Readers 


Today we need to teach the joys of 
reading again—even to some backsliding 
adults, Never has there been more read- 
ing going on (it is likely that around 
500,000,000 books were issued in the 
United States last year), even if the 
quality of some of this reading may be 
questioned, But never, it is well to re- 
member, has reading had more compe 
tition; and teachers must be vigilant in 
meeting this competition. 

Here are a few remarks that may be 
helpful: 

Without the love of books, the richest 
man is poor.—John Ruskin. 

My book and heart must never part. 
~The New England Primer. 

Since men learned print, no night is 
wholly black.—Christopher Morley. 

Filling a bookcase is like gathering a 
social circle.—May Lamberton Becker. 

Books are weapons, books are balm 
books are discovery, escape, invitation 
to battle, sweet dreams, good conversa- 
tion. Books are life, at least when they 
are good books.—Lewis Gannett. 

When we are collecting books we are 
collecting happiness.—Vincent Starrett. 
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authentic, vivid, educational 
on-the-spot reports on what 
is happening in the world today. 


What Are The Facts About... 


the Far East? fabrics of the future? new educational 
systems? disunity in Europe? soil erosion? the struggle 
for oil? crime detection methods? women in public 
life? 
This excellent series gives you the background, current picture and probable 
future of these and other vital issues. 
Especially attractive to educators and study groups, these 16mm sound 
films present fascinating 20 minute accounts of many subjects of universal 
interest. 


Write for FREE booklet and full information to 


BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICES 
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